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Now is a good time to start a roll-covering cost check on 
the Sonoco Cork Cot. Experience of users is our strongest 
argument. Our engineers are ready to prove the money 
saving advantages of Sonoco Cork Cots in your mill. 


“Hh SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING \N PAPER CARRIERS 
Jonoco Propucts Company 
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UNION BLEACHERY 
at Greenville, S. C. 


HIS up-to-the-minute bleachery is one of the 
Zh smoothest operating plants in its section of the 
South ... Greenville, S. C. 

Each year for 8 years they have lubricated more and 
more equipment with Texaco... until today practically 
all machinery is Texaco lubricated, evidence of increas- 
ing satisfaction. 

All anti-friction bearings in this big plant are effec- 
tively protected by Texaco Starfak, the famous lubri- 
cant for high speed ball and roller bearings. 

You, too, are offered improved lubrication results. 
Texaco engineers will gladly cooperate to this end. To 
get this service, phone the nearest of 2279 warehouses, 
or write: 


The Texas Company, 135 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


TEXACO STARFAK 


SANFORIZERS in the Union 
Bleachery are all Texaco Star- 
fak Lubricated. Texaco is used 
throughout the plant. 


Texaco Dealers invite you to 
tune in The Texaco Star Theatre 

s tull hour of all-star enter- 
tainment—Every Wednesday 
Night—Columbia Network—9:00 
E.S.T.. 8:00 C.S.T.. 7:00 M.S.T.., 
6:00 P.S.T 


TEXACO'S RECENT CONTRIBUTION TO MORE EFFECTIVE 


LOOM LUBRICATION. STAZON REDUCES SPOILAGE BY 


RESISTING DRIPPING AND SPATTERING. STAZON STAYS ON. 


TEXACO STAZON 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 West Morehead Street, Charlotte, N. C. Subscription 


$1.50 per year in advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March : 


Act of Congress, 


1911. at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under 
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YEAR END TEXTILE REVIEW 


By Scheur & Company 


HE outbreak of war in September found textile 

markets in better technical position than they had 

known for years. Spring, 1939, volume and profits 
were disappointing, but the industry had operated most 
conservatively throughout the first quarter and therefore 
was well fortified for this result. By May, mill margins 
had declined to levels which had not been seen since 1933. 
Then it became evident that the situation had been over- 
done, and a turning point was close at hand. Thereafter, 
gradual but steady improvement occurred, and by mid- 
year finished goods inventories were reduced to small 
dimensions. Business broadened during July and August 
at a significantly high rate of turnover. 

Hesitancy born of the impending war crisis was 
quickly transformed into aggression after war became an 
actuality. It is our belief that in September the industry 
established an all-time high for bookings in any one 
month, incident to which prices advanced 15 to 20%. 
Every type of textile was included in this buying stam- 
pede. Most orders placed called for completion of deliv- 
eries within the calendar year; however, purchases by 
industrial fabric users, who were active buyers, covered a 
more extended period. 

Finished goods purchasers quickly adapted themselves 
to the changed tempo and liberally covered their require- 
ments. Deliveries in some instances extended into the 
early months of 1940, but the larger part called for com- 
pletion by December 3lst. This unprecedented concen- 
tration of buying was followed in November by a sharp 
let-down in new business in both grey and finished goods 


@ A Summary of 1939's Textile 
Activities and a Glance At 1940. 


markets. A gradual easing of grey prices accompanied this 
reduction in pace, which at this writing indicates a loss of 
50%, and more in some instances, of the maximum ad- 
vances. 

Cotton Textile Problems and Prospects 


Following many months of discussion, the widely her- 
alded cotton print cloth plan was adopted late in June, 
after cloth mills owning 95% of the productive capacity 
accepted its terms. Thereby a two-shift operation was to 
be effective for one year, and for an agreed period this 
schedule was to be curtailed 25%. During the same time, 
sales and shipments were to be restricted to new produc- 
tion only, that is, existing inventories were to be im- 
pounded for an indeterminate term. Vagueness surround- 
ed many of the published details of the device. However, 
during the prolonged period devoted to its consideration, 
the costly self-corrective process, which unfailingly oper- 
ates after production has risen excessively and prices have 
receded sharply, once again made itself felt. By the time 
announcement was made of the plan’s adoption, it was 
clear that the situation was due for a reversal. The plan 
was soon lost sight of after the September unheaval, but 
the reason for its abandonment was not announced. 

Despite this interlude of good fortune, the basic grey 
print cloth problem remains uncorrected. Many attempts 
have been made over a long period of years to stabilize 
production and merchandising, but in no instance that we 
can recall have these efforts been invoked until an emer- 
gency situation had arisen. The only hope for enduring 
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improvement in this domain resides in an organization 
which operates imaginatively and continuously in periods 
of high demand as well as in times of crises. Despite the 
many attempts which have been made. the cause is far 
irom a hopeless one. It is to the interest of all handlers. 
converters, as well as finished goods buyers of print cloths 
to encourage sounder procedures in this field, yet they 
cannot. well be criticised if they. evidence skepticism. 
[hey must be shown in 1940—and they are willing to be. 

Combed cotton constructions displayed exceptional 
price stability and offered outstanding values throughout 
the first eight months of the year. Thereafter. prices ad- 
vanced with extreme rapidity. The strain upon the ab- 


sorptive powers of distribution soon became as apparent 
in this division as in print cloths. The time span between 
purchase and delivery of goods sold in September was too 
short to allow for adjustment to the reduced tempo of 
demand, and the backing-up process ensued. In a word. 
too many goods were sold too quickly and for too concen- 
trated a delivery. Time alone can and is correcting this 
situation. Extreme price concessions would contribute no 
help; indeed, they would aggravate the condition. More- 
over, the elements of cost and potential demand do not 
justify any such course. Patience and confidence should 
prove themselves to be profitable investments to those 
who practice these virtues. If mills insist on booking 
additional business before buyers find it necessary to 
operate, they will only do so at an unwarranted sacrifice. 
On the other hand, if grey sellers wait, the same volume 
of buying is certain to appear and be booked advantage- 
ously. In putting this forth, we appreciate that the time 
of selling unfortunately is not always a matter of free 
choice. 


Rayon Record and Outlook 


Rayon yarn producers during 1939 showed foresight 
and wisdom in their merchandising and pricing policies. 
arly in April they began to adjust production schedules 
to declining demand, and by so doing rendered a most 
valuable service to weavers and converters. By the mid- 
dle of May, a renewal of confidence began to appear and 
by July a complete reversal in the statistical position of 
yarn had been effected. Thereafter, price uncertainty was 
entirely eliminated and the trade went forward confi- 
dently on the basis of list prices of yarn then current. An 
increase of two to three cents per pound was announced 
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for both viscose and acetate process varns in September 
In October fine denier acetate yarn was advanced fur 
ther. This was followed by similar increases in fine deniet 
viscose yarns in December. A strike at the Celanese plant 
aggravated the already tight acetate yarn situation. and 
its effect upon cloth markets continued to be felt until 
the close of the year. The statistical position of rayon 
yarn at this writing is stronger than it has ever been: 
weavers are unable to obtain as much yarn as they de 
sire, and the fear is expressed that this situation is likely 
to continue. We incline to the view that this tightness 
will be gradually reduced in the new year; while short 
peirods of scarcity may occur, due largely to the new 
outlets created by the war, we doubt that they will be 
long lived. The yarn industry is in better balance with 
demand than any other branch of textiles, but in total it 
is not underproduced. 

Viscose staple fibre was in adequate supply throughout 
the year, though in the early months some slight difficulty 
in obtaining supplies was experienced. Despite an incréas: 
in production, the supply of acetate staple fibre was in- 
adequate. A substantial expansion in fabrication, necessi- 
tating the blending of acetate fibre with other fibres, gave 
it a new importance. While spun rayon fabrics have be- 
come an important member of the textile family, they are 
not vet a mature member. Few year-round staples have 
been developed and, though some mass yardage construc. 
tions have found a place, they are not yet sufficient), 
seasoned to make possible an accurate estimate of their 
potentialities. Sportswear weaves absorb a large pound- 
age, yet these, too, are in the development stage. Stand- 
ardization has not yet been accomplished as is evidenced 
by the fact that most fabrics are purchasable on a con- 
tract basis only. All of which suggests that a fluctuating 
type of market is profitable. The steady flow of opera- 
tions characteristic of the older textiles is not an early 
likelihood. Total annual absorption is not likely to be 
disappointing, but the movement of goods next year may 
well show irregularity similar to that of 1939. The Con- 
tinent supplies a large amount of this country’s require- 
ments of staple; thus far total shipments have been fairly 
well maintained and the prospects for continuation are 
good, but this part of our needs is subject to the uncer- 
tainties of the war. 


Government and Business 


Congressional rejection of the program for self-liqui- 
dating projects, coupled with its refusal to vote additional 
funds for housing, occurred at a time when our economy 
was on the mend. Moreover, the action stimulated the 
confidence of industrialists. The enormous increase in 
defense preparations more than equals the total expendi- 
ture which was contemplated under the self-liquidating 
project bill. Whether or not one favors this expansion of 
our armaments, as a 1940 economic consideration it is on 
the plus side, though its influence will be strongest in the 
last six months. 


By the time Congress passed the Neutrality Act of 
1939 at the special session, it is fair to say that the ma- 
jority of our people had come to believe in it. The coming 
into operation of the Wage and Hour Law was accompa- 
nied with no untoward results. While considerable oppo- 
sititon was voiced in our industry to the Administrator’s 
decision to accept the 32%c minimum recommended by 
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the Textile Committee, for the time being the trade seems 
reconciled. 

Though the Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee have pointed to a few instances of unwarranted price 
advances, in the main they have acquitted industry of 
excess. They will continue to function in the new year 
and, from all indications, desire to approach their task 
with a view of promoting industrial well-being. They 
show no inclination to conduct a punitive profiteering 
probe, and, in our view, business has nothing to fear from 
TNEC as long as it continues to pursue the moderate 
price policies which good sense has thus far dictated. 


Exports—Stabilizing Factors—Distribution 


Cotton textile exports are expanding gradually and 
shipments of contraband are moving more freely. Great 
Britain and France are just about completing the organi- 
zation of their buying offices in this country. The mag- 
nitude and quality of the personnel suggests preparation 


a 

for extensive activity. While textiles are likely to be sec- 
ondary items for a considerable period, large buying of 
heavy industry products and other more pressing war 
needs are certain to influence the general domestc de- 
mand. The movement of textiles and rayon yarn to na- 
tions at peace has expanded, yet it is distinctly impeded 
by considerations of finance and currency, and to an ex- 
tent by price. We believe that this demand will become 
more insistent as and if the period of armed conflict is 
extended. 

The industrial record of 1939 forms a tribute to corpor- 
ate management and its ability to close its ranks when it 
realizes the necessity for so doing. In this matter, 1938, 
in our judgment, was the turning point; industrialists 
then became reconciled to the need for meeting conditions 
as they are and not as they would like them to be. Both 
volume and earnings increased progressively in every 
quarter of 1939, and but few industries failed to partici- 
pate. Advancing prices played no part in this accomplish- 
ment: on the contrary they were practically stabilized in 
most lines until September. Thereafter, management ex- 
hibited significant restraint; though faced with great 
provocation and excited demand, it moderated the rise in 
statesmanlike fashion. Both the steel and aluminum in- 
dustries have, with few minor exceptions, continued their 
fourth quarter prices for the first three months of 1940, 
while tire and automobile manufacturers have reduced 
theirs. Some reduction in pace is probable in the opera- 
tions of heavy industries not unlike that which has been 
experienced in our markets. This need occasion no sur- 
prise or concern; it is a natural reaction after a sudden 
and concentrated movement and it should soon form the 


basis for renewed but less particular activity. Textiles are 
in the process of settling to a basis which establishes con- 
sistency with the general price level, thus insuring the 
holding of its normal share of consumer buying power. 


Much New Machinery Installed 


Alert mill executives have for some time realized that 
our industry in all of its divisions is intensely competitive 
and, therefore, in order to survive, that the highest effi- 
ciency was necessary. New machinery installations in 
1939, plus orders placed and still unfilled, are of record- 
breaking dimensions. Almost all of this equipment is for 
replacement and most of it is being acquired by mills who 
for the past five or ten years have been consistently prac- 
ticing machinery renewal. In the past few years, startling 
progress has been made in nearly every type of mill ma- 
chinery to a degree which suggests that production tech- 
niques have experienced revolutionary rather than evo- 
lutionary changes. 

Production facilities throughout the world, and more 
especially in the United States, are vastly greater now 
than they were when war broke out in 1914. Then the 
factor of scarcity was extreme; commodity stocks were 
low—now they are larger than normal. Moreover, ration- 
ing and economizing have been undertaken promptly by 
belligerents, rather than years after the outbreak of war. 
Thus, supplies in countries at war will be conserved and 
the pinch of emergency shortages avoided. , These circum- 
stances do not encourage the belief that an inflationary 
spiral is a likely development here; indeed, the attitude 
of industry and government throughout the world sug- 
gests an abhorrence thereof. Should such tendencies ap- 
pear in our country and not be promptly arrested, as we 
believe they would be, the democratic cause would be 
critically weakened thereby. We do not count this as a 
probability. 

The importance which the cost of distribution plays in 
our economy is the subject of increasing attention in 
public investigations, radio programs, trade conventions, 


and among consumer groups. Our public is becoming 
better informed of the economics involved and is certain 
to become more critical as it continues to study the prob- 
lem. The strides which the chain store and mail order 
organizations have made in the past five years correspond 
with the advance in efficiency which productive industries 
have demonstrated. These distributors are capturing an 
ever larger share of consumer markets and are showing 
increasing profirts from year to year. The best of depart- 
ment stores have failed to make comparable progress. 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Carders and Spinners Discuss 


Staple, Blends, Other Problems 


HE Fall Meeting of the South Carolina Carders 

and Spinners’ Division of the Southern Textile As- 

sociation was held at the Hotel Franklin, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., on Saturday morning, December 2, 1939, be- 
ginning at 10 o'clock. The chairman of the division, 
G. G. Simmons, plant superintendent of the Drayton 
Mills, Spartanburg, presided. 


The first part of this discussion, led by W. W. Splawn, 
overseer of spinning at Kendall Mills, Pelzer, S. C., was 
reported in the December 15th issue, covering an address 
by W. M. McLaurine and discussion on whether beats per 
inch or beats per pound is correct in speaking of working 
cotton. The remainder of the discussion follows: 


Beater Speed and Quality 


Mr. Splawn: Let’s go on now to the next question: 
“Does slowing down the beater speed affect the quality of 
the lap?” 


Mr. Brannan: Mr. Chairman, | think the question is 
a little out of line. Slowing down the beater speed some- 
times improves the lap and sometimes does it harm. It 
depends upon the speed you are running when you begin 
to slow it down. I think the proper thng is to take the 
proper speed to give the best results. I would say 1050 
R.P.M. I would say that with a speed of under 900 you 
are not getting proper cleaning. 


Mr. Splawn: 1 think you have something there. We 
should know from where we are starting. 

| might say, in regard to the first question, that some- 
times we think the spinner has changed something, where- 
as the carder has been fooling with the beater speed. 


New Rayon Equipment 


The next question: “Have vou had experience with the 
new one-beater picker for rayon and the new rayon card?” 
Has anybody here had any experience with that or know 
anything about it? How about it, Mr. Crow? 


Mr. Crow: Mr. Chairman, I have not had any experi- 
ence with the one-beater picker. I do not know whether 
anybody else here has or not. I will say this, that I am 
giving it very careful consideration at this time. A few 
weeks ago I was in Biddeford, Maine, and visited the 
Saco-Lowell Shops, which are now developing a one- 
beater picker for spun rayon. It appears to me from the 
demonstration I saw in the shops at Biddeford and also 
from a visit to one mill that has an installation of it 


(which is the first and only mill, so far as I know, that up 
to now has an installation of that kind) to be a very prac- 
tical machine for cut staple or spun rayon; and I think 
perhaps it is something that those of us who are running 
spun rayon will soon come to. But so far as practical 
experience goes, | have not had any up to this time. 


Mr. Brannan: | should like to ask Mr. Crow a question 
about spun rayon. Not long ago I was in a mill where 
they have a one-process picker with three beaters. The 
spinners were running around twelve or thirteen sides on 
about 20s yarn, and they were running the rayon straight 
through the mill as if they were running 1'4” cotton or 
1'2” cotton. That man had what I| consider excellent 
breaking strength on his rayon. I always run a single 
beater for running rayon, however. I was wondering if we 
fellows who first started out on the rayon did not go too 
far back to do it. He says he gets an evener lap and 
better running work and a better quality of yarn. 


Mr. Crow: I do not know whether I can answer your 
question or not. We run our spun rayon on the conven- 
tional type of picker, which is a three-beater process. We 
spin 20s and 30s and between those, and even consider- 
ably finer. The yarn counts I will not name; they are 
considerably finer than the 30s mentioned. We have been 
and we are now getting very good results; but, to repeat 
what I said a moment ago, I think the one-beater picker 
built for the purpose of cut staple will give us decidedly 
better results than we can possibly obtain from the con- 
ventional set-up. You spoke of running yours on a one- 
beater picker on a single process. You just run it through 
the one beater? 


Mr. Brannan: That is right. 


Mr. Crow: | presume you run your one beater in the 
conventional way, clockwise down. I might mention this 
fact; in the new picker that is being developed the beater 
runs anti-clockwise. 


Mr. Brannon: Up stroke? 


Mr. Crow: Yes. It is not a blade beater or a Buckley 
or Kirschner beater. It has a large round point, with a 
very blunt point, which runs anti-clockwise. 

May I say this while | am on this subject? It has been 
very conclusively proven by actual laboratory follow-up 
and checks that on the conventional type of picker run- 
ning on the cotton system you break from 20 to 30 per 
cent of your fibres going through the picker. On this new 
rayon picker that has recently been developed and is now 
ready to be put on the market you break an average of 
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The Bottleneck Your Mill 


is the Loom 


You Can Get 
No More Cloth 
No Better Cloth 
Than 
Your Looms Produce 


Good Machines are Necessary in Every 

Room in the Modern Mill - 
Good Yarns Enable You to Get Full Benefit 
of Modern Looms 


But Your LOOMS 
Are Your Bread-Winners 


They Measure Output and Fix its Quality 
They Must be Good Looms and to be Good 
Looms They Must be High Speed Looms 


| X Family High Speed Looms 
Are the Looms for Profit 
For All One-Shuttle Weaves 
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XK and XD for Rayons 
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around 7 per cent, so you can see right off what an im- 
provement there is there. 


Repair of Feed Roll Journals On Cards 


Mr. Splawn: Let’s take up Question No. 4: “What is 
the best way to repair worn feed roll journals on cards?” 

I know we spinners probably sometimes in going 
through the spinning room would know that one side is 
worn some. Now, what is the best way to repair worn 
feed rolls on the cards? 


Mr. Brannan: | can not tell you the best way of doing 
that ,but I can tell you a satisfactory way, and that is the 
way I keep mine tight. We go over our feed rolls about 
once a year. All those that are worn (and most of them 
are that have been running a good long time) we take out 
and take them to the shop and have the shop build them 
up with bronze and then put them in a lathe and have 
them turned down to standard size. We also take out the 
bearings when we take out the worn rolls and have new 
bearings put in there. 


Oucstion; What do you allow there before you call a 
journal worn? 


Mr. Brannan: You know if it is worn any at all it is 
not right. If it is worn any at all we have it built up. The 
feed roll is one of the most important settings in the card 

the feed roll and the licker-in, and if it is worn any at 
all it is worn .008 to .010 of an inch, which is not much 
but allows too much play there. We do not repair our 
feed roll bearings but throw them away and get new ones, 
because we find that when they are worn any at all it is 
so little that it is hard to repair them in the shop. 


Vuestion: Do you have a gauge and measure the rolls 
and take out those that are worn so many one-thou- 
sandths of an inch? 


Mr. Brannon: No, sir. If it is worn any at all we take 
it out. I go over mine once a year like that. I do not 
think there is a card room in the country that does not 
have some worn ones. I follow that system and once a 
year go over the feed roll bearings and licker-in bearings. 


Mr. Splawn: Has anybody a different way of handling 
that? What do you think of that, Mr. Lockman? 


Frank D. Lockman, Supt., Monarch Mills, Lockhart: 
Well, I have seen it done in other ways, Mr. Chairman. | 
do not know which is the best way, but I have seen the 
boxes taken off and split in half—split down just about 
halfway of each box. Of course, I have been on the super- 
intendent’s job for a long time, 2nd I have never seen 
many teed rolls repaired, or boxes, either. I know often 
they are in bad condition. There is a lot of play up and 
down. | have never yet seen where a feed roll was worn 
on the bottom. You can see the tool marks there, although 
laterally it might have 1/16” play. The wear is always 
on the top. So when you split that bearing you put the 
weight on the feed roll and allow the weight to press down 
on the cotton. The roll is pressed up all the time against 
the top of the box, and the only wear you would have 
when you split that bearing you have the full weight of 
the lever hanging on it. 


Mr, Splawn: You would think, then, that it would be 
the bearing rather than the journal, and you would just 
let it down as the top of the bearing wears? 
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Mr. Lockman: Yes, sir. They both wear: the journal 
and the bearing both wear. But I have never yet seen the 
bottom of the bearing worn, and I guess I have looked at 
a hundred. 


Mr. Splawn: Do I understand you to say you have not 
replaced the journal? 


Mr. Lockman: No, unless it is worn very much. We 
might have replaced, out of a hundred-odd cards, two or 
three journals. There was not enough wear there to cause 
us to feel justified in building up on the journals, and 
there was no wear at all on the bottom of the box, and 
that was the only place where it would cause you any 
trouble. 


Splitting Laps On Spun Rayon 


Mr. Splawn: Is there anything else on that? If not, 
let's go on to Question No. 5, because our time is getting 
short. “What can be done to prevent laps splitting on 
spun rayon, other than using bobbins of slubber roving 
wound in the lap?”’ 

You fellows who have been having split laps give us 
something on that. What do you think about it, Mr. 
Byars? 

H. ©. Byars, Overseer Carding, Drayton Mills, Spar- 
tanburg: I do not know, sir. That is really something | 
myself should like to know. We have not been able to 
stop that vet, although I think we have improved it some 
from what it was. We still have that trouble, and I should 
like to get some information on the way to stop it. 


Mr. Splawn: Well, is the way mentioned the best 
method you have found to avoid split laps? 


Mr. Byars: Well, we have taken out the top calender 
roll and run it on the big calender roll. We had it, 1 
reckon you might say, threaded up. We run loose on top. 
That has helped some, I think. We run three heaters. We 
run some with just one beater and run it through twice. 
We do not have quite so much split in there. It has helped 
us considerably, really, but we have not gotten entirely 
away from it yet. 


Mr. Splawn: Has anyone else any recommendations? 


Mr. Brannan: {| hate to keep getting up so much, but 1 
should like to say it is pretty hard to get away from that 
lap-splitting. I saw a fellow the other day who has the 
same roll that gentleman was speaking about. Cutting 
into that roll he had a wire. It was wound very tight. He 
had nine leather straps and had the regular picker lap. It 
was shoved just as close up to the calender roll as he 
could get it. He said the wire was to prevent those rings 
from splitting the lap. He would wrap it completely 
around those rings and it would be about an inch apart 
from one end to the other. Then he had nine leather 
straps that come out to a point, lying on the screen, and 
all that rayon would come out on the screen and fall on 
that point. Then he had it shoved just as tight against 
that calender roll as he could get it, and he said he rarely 
had a split lap. I thought he had about the best layout | 
had seen. 

Mr. Splawn: Anyone who is running spun rayon and is 
not having split laps is different from anybody else. 


Drawing Rolls for Spun Rayon 
The next question is: “What type of drawing rolls is 
best for spun rayon?” 
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Mr. Byars: We have the metallic roll, but I think the 
leather-covered roll really will give a more even sliver. | 
do not know from experience, but that is the way I feel 
about it. 


Mr. Splawn: You thnk the leather rolls are the best, 
then? 


Mr. Byars: 1} think so, yes. 


Mr. Splawn: 1 have seen metallic rolls and leather and 
cork also. Right now we are using metallic rolls. 


Mr. Brannan: 1 think the gentleman is right there 
about the rolls. I tried metallic and cork and also the 
synthetic rolls. I got very satisfactory results from both 
the cork and the synthetic rolls, with rayon. - Frankly 
speaking, I do not think metallic rolls have any place in 
the cotton mill. I have been running them for a long 
time, but that is my opinion. 


Mr. Splawn: We can not take them out right now. 


Mr. Brannan: We can't either. 


Employee Instruction 


Mr. Splawn: The next question reads: “How do you 
handle the problem of acquainting new employees with: 
(a) thet particular job, (b) safety in the plant, (c) gen- 
eral mill policy; (d) what follow-up method do you use? 
(e) how long should this acquaintance: period continue 
before an employee is considered up to the average?” 

lt may seem a little out of line to some of you to bring 
up a question like this at this time, but it follows pretty 
well after Mr. McLaurine’s talk. I think the object of 
the question is to find the best method, when a new em- 
ployee is taken into the plant, of having him instructed 
right. I think we have all had the experience of finding 
they are instructed wrong. Who has a special policy of 
instructing them, and how should we go about it? 


Mr. Brannan: Frankly, Mr. Chairman, I think that 
question is a little out of line because it takes about four 
times as long to teach a spinner as to teach an employee 
to operate a spooler, for instance. 


Mr. Splawn: I think this question concerns the new 
employee in the plant. I believe that is one of the biggest 
problems we have in the mill. In my opinion, if a man 
can handle that right and follow it up he has settled 
about 60 per cent of his troubles, and I believe the greater 
part of that 60 per cent of his troubles is in handling 
himself. Personally, | think if a man has mastered that, 
which I do not believe he can ever do entirely, so he can 
wrap it up in the palm of his hand and control it, he has 
solved the problem to a very large extent; but knowing 
safety plans and knowing the fellow is well acquainted 
with what is going on I think is very important. 


Twist and Drafts for Blends 


If no one has anything to say on that let’s take up 
Question No. 8: “How do you arrive at the proper twist 
and drafts for spinning rayon staple and blends?” 

For instance, if you are getting along all right on 100 
per cent viscose, say 12 denier, and you change over to 3 
denier or 5 denier, do you have any certain way of deter- 
mining what is the proper draft and twist for that stock? 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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SPUN RAYON 


By Albert Palmer 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


HE rapid increase in the consumption of rayon 

staple hbre indicates that itis emerging from the 

experimental stages and that it henceforth will be a 
recognized material for the manufacture of fabrics for 
wearing apparel. In a brief period of eight vears the 
annual domestic use of this fibre has progressed steadily 
from about 3 million pounds to approximately 100 mil- 
lion pounds. 


For this reason, a survey of the use and the weaving of 
fabrics made from rayon staple alone or blended with 
other fibres, such as cotton, wool, silk and mohair, is not 
without point. 


The principal uses for fabrics made from these fibre 
blends have been to date for ladies’ dress goods and sport 
wear for men and women. A substantial yardage has gone 
into the manufacture of men’s summer suits. Another 
important, but potential use is in the heavier suitings; 
namely, those weighing 12 ounces per yard and more. 
While as yet the goods of this last classification have not 
come on the market in great quantity, they undoubtedly 
will be sold in increasing volume, particularly as the price 
of rool rises. 


Two Separate Branches of Manufacturing 


Despite the large output, many questions remain to be 
answered relative to blended fabrics. There is a wide 
range of ideas concerning the manufacturing procedure 
and the resulting products, primarily, because two en- 
tirely different types of mills and two entirely different 
types of clothing manufacturers are involved. On the one 
hand, there are the cotton mills which produce narrow 
goods for the consumption of the section of the clothing 
trade which is engaged in the manufacture of ladies’ wear 
and men’s sport wear and summer suits. On the other 
hand, there are the worsted and woolen mills which man- 
ufacture wide goods for the cutters-up who make men’s 


‘Excerpts of paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 6, 1939. 


suits for business wear. So far these two divisions of the 
trade have followed their conventional methods of oper- 
ation, because their equipment has governed this proce- 
dure. Admittedly, however, economies can be derived 
through more suitable standards of practice. Somewhere 
between the two extremes is an intermediate ground 
which, if adopted, would enable the clothing trade to 
operate with a maximum degree of efficiency and which 
would permit the mills to sell their products over the 
entire market, rather than to only one section of it. 

A survey of mills which are making blended fabrics 
indicates that automatic bobbin changing looms of both 
the single shuttle and the multi-shuttle or box type are in 
general use. In cotton mills, as is to be expected, these 
machines are narrow dobby looms, the majority of which 
have a reed space about 45” wide. In worsted and woolen 
mills, they are equipped mainly with Knowles heads and 
have a reed space approximately 82” and 92” wide. 


Few Alterations of Machines 


The constructional features of these looms are the same 
as those that exist in machines commonly used for weav- 
ing cotton and worsted fabrics: Few, if any, alterations 
have been made. Those that have been relate principally 
to such items as the shuttles and the take-up. For exam- 
ple, fur has been inserted in the shuttles and various 
kinds of take-up roll covering made of rubber and cork 
rubber have been substituted for the perforated steel or 
tin covering that generally is used by manufacturers of 
cotton and worsted fabrics. 

If this new section of the textile industry is to be uni- 
hed and standardized in the interest of efficient operation, 
the existing weaving equipment should be examined criti- 
cally in the light of the characteristics of the fabrics that 
are being made, and in the light of the uses to which they 
are being put. In this connection attention should be 
directed first to the width of the looms, taking into con- 
sideration the most economical width of the finished fab- 
ric from the standpoint of the clothing manufacturer, and 
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the contraction of the cloth between the reeded width 
and the finished state. 


Cloth Width Important Factor 


Numerous discussions have taken place within the last 
year relative to cloth width. These have been carried on 
largely by the converters and selling agents, who ‘appar- 
ently feel that if there were no physical drawbacks in the 
production of blended fabrics, wider widths would be 
more acceptable to the apparel manufacturers. The ad- 
vantage of wider cloth to the cutters-up results from the 
greater ease with which patterns can be laid out on wide 
goods. Not only is time saved in the process of marking 
off a pattern, but it also is saved in laying out the many 
layers of fabric which are to be cut from the “lay.” To 
prepare for the cutting operation with wide goods takes 
little, if any, more time, than to do so with narrow goods; 
consequently the production per unit of time is increased 
materially with the former. Not only are there savings 
in this direction, but also there are économies through the 
elimination of waste. Generally speaking, patterns can be 
cut from wide goods with less waste than from narrow 
goods. Furthermore, there is not the necessity for the 
additional sewing which results from piecings that must 
be made where the component parts of a garment are cut 
from narrow goods. 

From the standpoint of quality, there also is an advan- 
tage in wide goods. For instance, manufacturers of men’s 
sportwear say that in making shirts and slacks they are, 
for reasons of economy, forced to cut the shirts separately 
from the slacks where they use narrow goods. Thus they 
are bothered with variations in color. With wide goods, 
on the other hand, the shirts and the slacks can be cut 
together so that there is no question of a good color 
match. 

To illustrate more specifically the effect of these re- 
quirements upon weaving equipment, the use of blended 
fabrics for men’s wear was investigated. The consensus 
of opinion among forward-looking clothing manufacturers 
seemed to be that goods in the neighborhood of 60” wide 
are the most desirable for making men’s apparel. Natur- 
ally, these conclusions were reached without reference to 
the existing equipment but with the sole purpose of deter- 
mining the cloth width which is most ideally suitable for 
the manufacture of this type of clothing. Thus, a working 
base was established, from which, with information con- 
cerning the contraction, the most desirable loom width 
could be established. 


6” Allowance for Contraction 


The information that is available concerning the con- 
traction of blended fabrics is somewhat contradictory. 
This arises through the wide variety of blends of rayon 
staple, wool, cotton, silk and mohair that are being made. 
In general terms, however, an allowance of 6” appears to 
be within reason: hence with an additional allowance of 
6” for the difference between the reeded width of the 
cloth and the between swords measurement of the loom, 
a total of 12” must be added to the finished width of the 
cloth. The conclusion, then, is that a loom 72” in its 
between swords measurement will cover the general range 
of blended fabrics that are being produced. 

A consideration of the harness capacity of the most 
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suitable loom also is important. In the main, the looms 
which are being used by cotton mills are equipped with 
Those of the 
worsted and woolen mills have 20 or 25 harness Knowles 


dobbies of 20 or 25 harness capacity. 


heads. Naturally, each section of the industry leans to- 
ward the mechanisms with which it is most familiar and 
for which it has the auxiliary equipment; namely, harness 
chain and box chain, not to mention the chain which is 
required for multipliers. The mills which favor dobbies 
feel that they are more simple and are capable of running 
at a higher speed than the Knowles head. On the other 
hand, those which favor the Knowles head contend that 
it makes a cleaner shed and that its greater strength is 
better suited for the type of weaving in question. 

There is no argument concerning the fact that the 
Knowles head has distinct advantages over the dobby 
from the shedding standpoint. In the first place, it opens 
the harnesses in much less time than is taken by the 
dobby. With it the harnesses remain stationary in the 
open position, whereas with the dobby the harnesses the- 
oretically have no dwell and must be opened wider to 
give the same shed as the Knowles head when the shuttle 
is entering the shed at the selvage of the cloth, and when 
it is leaving the shed at the opposite selvage. 

While dobbies are satisfactory for narrow looms, they 


are not so suitable for looms 72” 


between swords. The 
wide harness frames, the heavy pull-down springs and the 
load of the warp itself put a severe strain on the dobby 

a load for which the mechanism never was intended. Of 
course, there are instances where dobby looms are being 
used on wide looms with apparent success. However, as a 
general conclusion, it is safe to say that the Knowles head 
with its positive motion and other inherent advantages 1s 
more suitable for the loom that will weave blended fabrics 
of wide widths. 


Shuttle Capacity 


The third basic characteristic which must receive atten- 
tion is the matter of shuttle capacity. Blended fabrics at 
present are being woven on both single shuttle and multi- 
shuttle or box looms. Here again, the present operating 
practice is dependent upon the equipment which the mills 
now have rather than upon conditions of a more funda- 
mental nature. Basically, the comparison of single shuttle 
against multi-shuttle looms should be reduced to a con- 
sideration of the necessity for mixing filling, and second, 
of the desirability of providing for more fancy fabrics. 

With regard to filling mixing, there is difference. of 
opinion, depending upon the ability of the mills to make 
uniform yarns and upon the construction of the fabric. 
Generally with plain goods that are to be piece dyed, the 
results are satisfactory provided care is taken in making 
the yarn. However, with colored yarn or with yarn which 
is uneven, filling mixing through the medium of two or 
more shuttles is used in the prevention of streaked effects 
in the goods, 

A box loom, of course, is required to take advantage of 
cross dyed effects, yarns of different twists, and the fancy 
filling effects that often are used in dress goods and suit- 
ings. 


Take-Up Roll Covering 


Take-up roll covering is another material about which 
there is no agreement. At the present time, for blended 
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fabrics, sandpaper, perforated tin, perforated steel and 
various types of material made of cork and rubber, alone 
or in combination, are being used. The tendency seems to 
be away from perforated steel and tin and toward the 
cork or rubber coverings. 


Humidity 


The humidity maintained by the mills which are weav- 
ing spun rayon blends is an important matter. Those with 
a worsted background do not seem to favor humidity 
whereas those with a cotton background hold it at an 
amount which is in the neighborhood of 60 to 65° . These 
findings are substantiated by the Parks-Cramer Co., who 
say that for spun rayon, the relative humidities should 
not be below a minimum of 55 to 60% nor above a max- 
imum of 70 to 75%. Their studies, however, indicate that 
spun rayon can be woven at humidities up to 80% be- 
cause the danger of over-stretching the blended yarn 
under conditions of high humidity is less serious than it is 
with filament rayon. Incidentally, they stress the fact 
that a minimum temperature of 80 degrees F 
maintained to prevent hardness in the yarn. 


. should be 


The maintenance of uniform atmospheric conditions in 
the weave room is highly important from the production 
standpoint, particularly with the fine adjustments which 
are necessary manufacturing some fabrics. If the humid 
ity changes, loom stoppage results because of the altered 
physical characteristics of the bobbins, shuttles, binders 
and let-off parts, not to mention the yarn itself. These 
difficulties must be corrected at the expense of work on 
the part of the loomfixer, who must make adjustments to 
enable the machines to operate under the new conditions. 
This work can be avoided where the atmospheric condi- 
tions are controlled closely and loom stoppage is reduced 
to a minimum. Not only production is increased, but also 
quality is improved, since every stop is a potential cause 
for a defect in the cloth. 

There appears to be very little known concerning the 
relationship of humidity to the behavior of the yarns 
themselves. So far, the emphasis seems to have beén 
placed primarily on the matter of production. Undoubt- 
edly a scientific study of the behavior of spun rayon 
blends under various atmospheric conditions would yield 
beneficial results in the manufacture of fabrics in which 
these materials are used. 


More Study Needed 


The information and conclusions of this paper are 
based upon a survey which included interviews with 
clothing manufacturers, converters, dyers and finishers, 
mill selling agents, mills, and manufacturers of rayon 
staple fibre, as well as various organizations which. 
though not directly in the textile industry, are closely 
associated with it. Although in some respects there is a 
meeting of the minds, there is in general a great differ- 
ence of opinion concerning the manufacture of fabrics 
from spun rayon alone or blended with other fibres. The 
situation indicates the necessity for further and more ex- 
tensive studies on the part of the rayon producers, the 


machinery manufacturers, and the mills. 
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Supreme Court of Mass. Hands Down Processing 
Tax Decision 


Boston, Mass.—Carolina Textile Co. vs. Eastern Yarn 
Co., of Newton, Mass. The full bench of Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts handed down a decision to the effect 
that Eastern Yarn Co., of Newton, Mass., is not entitled 
to recover the amount of a processing tax added to the 
price of yarn purchased off Carolina Textile Co., of Dil- 
lon, S. C., before U. S. Supreme Court declared that tax 
unconstitutional. 

The question arose in a suit brought by Carolina Tex- 
tile Co. against Eastern Yarn Co. to recover $841, alleged 
to be due for yarn sold in October, 1936. It was agreed 
that amount was due plaintiff and a finding to that effect 
was entered in District Court. But defendant Eastern 
Yarn Co. filed in that suit a claim in set-off against Caro- 
lina Textile Co. to recover a total of -$870 as processing 
tax charged Carolina Textile Co. on other yarn purchased 
by it on September 19, 1935, and September 20, 1935. 

The contract contained the provision: “If there is any 
reduction in the cotton processing tax the price herein 
stated is to be correspondingly reduced.” 

The State Supreme Court says: “That tax, imposed 
under Agricultural Adjustment Act of May 12, 1933, was 
held unconstitutional by Supreme Court of United States 
on January 6, 1936, after the goods bought by defendant 
in this case had been paid for. 

“It was not found that plaintiff (Carolina Textile Co.) 
had paid the tax nor, if the tax had been paid, that it had 
been refunded. The price for the goods doubtless was 
fixed after consideration of the tax, but it consisted of a 
single sum being the price, without any express addition 
for the tax, and without any specification of amount by 
which it was made larger because of the tax. The judge 
(of District Court) found for plaintiff (Carolina Textile 
Co., ruling defendant was not entitled to recover the 
amount of tax) and Appellate Division (of District 
Court) dismissed the report. Defendant appealed (to 
Supreme Court). 

‘The tax was imposed upon the first domestic posses- 
sor. We assume in favor of appellant that plaintiff was 
so taxed. At any rate, defendant was not subject to the 
tax, and it was not concerned with its validity or its pay- 
ment. In absence of contract relative to the tax, it would 
have to pay the price for the goods and only the price 
regardless of existence or amount of the tax. Any-right of 
defendant must depend upon provision quoted from the 
contract. It was held by a divided court in Johnson vs. 
Igleheart Bros., Inc. (Federal Supreme Court) that an- 
nulment of processing tax as unconstitutional was not a 
reduction of it. The act gave power to Secretary of Agri- 
culture to adjust the rate of the tax by increase or reduc- 
tion, and very likely that was the change contemplated by 
the contract. But, however this may be, we think that the 
contract did not contemplate a readjustment of the price 
after payment had been made and the transaction had 
been apparently terminated. 

“Order dismissing report affirmed.” In other words, the 
high court affirms the action of District Court in finding 
for plaintiff that Eastern Yarn Co. is not entitled to re- 
cover the amount of the price it paid which represented 
the tax. 
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The Cotton Farmer and the Processing Tax 


Cotton is unique among the major agricultural com- 
modities in its vulnerability to competition from powerful 
and aggressive substitutes,’ declared Dr. Claudius T. 
Murchison, president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, in 
an address before the Cotton Consumption Council in 
New Orleans on Tuesday, December 12th. Dr. Murchi- 
son pointed out that it is vital for the cotton farmer to 
realize this fact and take into account in his thinking 
about the future of the cotton fiber and the relationship 
of the grower of cotton to the cotton textile industry. 
The present world production of rayon is equivalent, 
allowing for rayon’s greater coverage, to about 6 million 
bales of cotton. Ten years ago the equivalent was 1 mil- 
lion bales. The disquieting feature lies in the rapidity of 
growth which synthetic fibers exhibit and in the strength 
of the forces which are pressing them forward. 


“Important inroads upon cotton,” said Dr. Murchison, 
“have also been made by paper and this invasion is still 
rapidly proceeding. All of us are witnesses to the wide 
use of paper towels, napkins and table covers, but paper 
as a competitor of cotton has probably had its greatest 
success in the bag trade. Normally, nearly five hundred 
million yards of cotton cloth which is equivalent to 6% of 
all cotton consumed have gone into the manufacture of 
cotton bags. Now the tendency is toward a rapidly in- 
creasing use of paper bags for such important items as 
sugar, salt, flour and cement, in addition to many others. 
In numerous stores consumers are now charged an extra 
price of as much as two cents for five pounds of sugar 
bought in a cotton pocket rather than in a paper bag.” 


“Furthermore,” said Dr. Murchison, “in addition to 
this new competition from paper as a material for con- 
tainers, cotton also protects itself with increasing diff- 
culty from such substitutes as pasteboard cartons, wood 
crates and tin cans, all of which competition is primarily 
on a price basis.” 

Speaking of the relationship of cotton manufacture to 
cotton growing, Dr. Murchison said “that cotton man- 
ufacturers as a group are sympathetic with the general 
objectives of the agricultural program as it relates to 
cotton. They want the farmers to prosper because the 
farm population is an important consumer of cotton 
goods. Cotton manufacturers know from their own ex- 
perience the deadly effects of unwieldy surpluses and 
chronic overproduction. Hence, they regarded with favor 
the acreage reduction program and the establishment of 
marketing quotas. They likewise recognized the necessity 
of compensation or benefit payment to farmers. They 
opposed the processing tax as a means of financing the 
payments in the honest belief that taxation for the sup- 
port of so important a program should have a broader 
base. They felt that the concentration of this heavy tax 
burden upon cotton alone would tend to weaken the com- 
petitive position of cotton already imperiled on so many 
fronts and eventually bring about the destructiton of the 
very objective that was being sought.” 

‘We shall continue as forcefully as posstble,” declared 
Dr. Murchison, ‘“‘to resist a processing tax on cotton or 
any equivalent to a processing tax not only in our own 
interests. but in the interest of cotton as an agricultural 
commodity and as an article of commerce. We believe 
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that cotton cannot thrive or expand or grow great carry- 
ing upon its shoulders the dead weight of this ‘old man of 
the sea.’ ” 


November Cotton Use in Big Jump; Month’s 
Exports Off 


Washington, D. C.—Counting round as half bales and 
excluding linters 718,721 bales of cotton were consumed 
during November compared with 596,416 bales in the 
same month last year, according to preliminary consump- 
tion statistics made public by the Census Bureau, De- 
partment of Commerce. Consumption for the four months 
ended November 30th totaled 2,659,007. Sales compared 
with 2,233,081 bales in the same period a year ago. 

Cotton on hand in consuming establishments Novem- 
ber 30th totaled 1,782,949 bales valued at $30,288,000, 
compared November 30th, a year ago, and in public and 
at compresses there was a total of 15,484,508 bales and 
15,591,629 bales for the two periods, respectively, of 
total consumption during November, this year, 609,862 
bales were used in the cotton-growing States, 88,705 in 
New England States, and 20,154 in all other States. 


Tennessee Eastman Publishes New Book On 
Acetate Rayon 


A rayon educational book, “The Story of Eastman 
Acetate Rayon,” which largely depends upon photographs 
to tell the story, has been published by Tennessee East- 
man Corp. 

The book illustrates the steps in the process of produc- 
ing cellulose acetate rayon yarn and staple fiber. The 
actual spinning process is shown in diagram. Filament 
yarn in various put-ups is illustrated as well as a mass 
Teca staple drawn out to show the “crimp.” The staple 
is then shown in the form of fiber, top, roving and on 
bobbins. 


Clever diagrams illustrate the results of the blending 
of fibers, effects obtained by twisting dissimilar yarns and 
finally weaving different yarns in the warp and filling. 

Close-up pictures showing fabric texture as well as the 
results of burning tests applied to various yarns for iden- 
tification as well as of a weave diagram, chain and draw- 
ing-in draft are used. 


In a separate large envelop of Kodapak, cellulose ace- 
tate film, swatches of representative Eastman acetate 
rayon fabrics are mounted. 

The book will be distributed without charge of the 
heads of college home economics departments and to ad- 
vertising managers, fabric and dress buyers, and supervis- 
ors of educational departments in department stores. 


Unfixed Cotton Call Sales Up 


Washington, D. C.—The Commodity Exchange Ad- 
ministration reports a total of 1,802,400 bales of unfixed 
call sales of cotton based on New York cotton futures for 
December 8, 1939, this being an increase of 364.950 bales 
over the total of 1,437,450 bales reported for December 
Ist. 
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What is Spinning Value of American Crop? 


(By Oscar Johnson, in Cotton Digest) 


| happen to know that a great deal of work has been 
done in England, France, Italy and Germany in the mat- 
ter of investigating the relative values of the various qual- 
ities and varieties of cotton coming to those markets. 
Frankly, I believe that the foreign mills have exercised 
more care, and have done more research work in connec- 
tion with the character of fibre they spin than have our 
\merican mills. 

Cotton from Peru and Egypt is distinctly superior in 
point of tensile strength and spinning value to most, if 
not all, of our American cotton. Cotton produced from 
native seed in Africa and India cannot be compared with 
the American growth because it is an utterly dissimilar 
plant; it might even be said to be an entirely different 
species of plant, since you cannot cross or hybridize the 
native Indian and African cotton with American cotton. 
For a good many years, the British Government has done 
intensive breeding work in Uganda. They have finally 
acclimated American cotton, and are now producing, in 
lairly substantial quantities, a cotton which is descended 
directly from the American species, and which is adapted 
to their climate and soil. This cotton, however, does not 
equal American cotton in spinning value. 

| have not seen reports of tests made to determine the 
relative value of the Brazilian and Argentine cotton as 
compared with American. I have reference to cotton pro- 
duced in Sao Paula, Southern Brazil, and. in the several 
cotton producing States of Argentina. The cotton pro- 
duced in Pernambuco, Northern Brazil, is a perennial 
commonly called ‘tree cotton” and differs entirely from 
the cotton grown in the United States. This cotton has 
been grown in Northern Brazil for a great many years. 
As a matter of fact, it was grown there as early, if not 
earlier, than our cotton in the United States. That cotton 
does not compare favorably in spinning value with United 
States cotton. 

Both Brazil and Argentina are doing much to improve 
the quality and spinning value of their respective cottons. 
he soil and climate in the Argentine territory known as 
(Chaco is almost identical with the soil and climate in the 
Black belt of Texas. In the beginning in both countries, 
seed of mixed varieties were planted, and methods of 
handling were crude. The agricultural colleges of both 
nations have given particular attention to cotton breed- 
ing. In the last few years we have had agronomists from 
both Brazil and Argentina on our property studying 
breeding methods, I found these men exceptionally capa- 
ble. 

You probably know that the spinning value of cotton is 
not a constant factor, that is to say, the spinning value of 
D. & P. L. 11-A, produced on our plantation at Scott in 
1937, is not necessarily identical with the value of the 
crop of 1938. Much research work has been, and is being 
done, in an effort to determine the causes for this varia- 
tion, but so far without success. Cotton varies from vear 
to year both in tensile strength and in length of fibre. 

We plant only seed bred by ourselves and carefully 
selected. From the 1938 crop we got a very substantial 
quantity of cotton measuring 1'¢-inch in staple. Using 
the same seed, on the same lands, and under similar cli- 
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matic conditions in 1939, we got no 1'-inch to speak of. 

The United States Government is now conducting a 
series of experiments in which they are comparing the 
relative spinning value of a half dozen or a dozen of the 
most prominent seed varieties, and at the same time they 
are comparing cotton of.the same variety produced in 
different areas and in different years. Spinning tests are 
being run on these samples covering a period of four or 
five years. The results will prove interesting, but I am 
somewhat skeptical. as to the value. Until science can 
reveal the causes which occasion variations as to staple 
and tensile strength in cotton produced from. identical 
seed and on the same soil but in different years, we are 
still confronted by the difficulties now facing us, namely, 
an inability to determine in advance the tensile strength 
of a given crop. | 

A special section, or committee of the National Cotton 
Council, has been set up to study this subject-matter, and 
will, in the course of the next few months, I am quite 
sure, assemble very interesting data. In its work the com- 
mittee will have recourse to studies being made by the 
United States Government and studies being made by 
various spinners. Several of the manufacturers of tire 
cloth are conducting some very intensive experimental 
work, and doing a great deal of research. 


Eight Rockingham Mill Houses Swept By Fire 


Rockingham, N. C.—Eight houses on “Shaw Hill,” 
half a mile southwest of here, burned Dec. 18th. They 
were owned by the Entwistle Mill, and occupied by em- 
ployees of the mill. 


Mill Banquet At Hudson, N. C. 

6b. b. Hayes, secretary and treasurer of the Hudson 
Cotton Mig. Co., and Caldwell Cotton Mills, at Hudson, 
N. C., the Nelson Cotton Mills, at Whitnel, N. C., and 
the Moore Cotton Mills, at Lenoir, N. C., entertained the 
directors, superintendents and overseers of his mills at a 
very enjoyable dinner in the school building at Hudson 
on Saturday night, December 16th. 

Present at the dinner were T. H. Broyhill, president 
of the Moore Cotton Mills: A. G. Foard, president of the 
Nelson Cotton Mills; J. T. Pritchett, president of the 
Caldwell Cotton Mills; G. F. Harper, president of the 
Hudson Cotton Mills, and F. H. Chamberlain, a machin- 
ery dealer of Lincolnton, N. C. Mr. Bell, a banker of 
Lenoir, N. C., and a director of all of the mills, was also 
present. 

During the meeting each superintendent and overseer 
was Called upon to give his name and the number of 
years employed and most of them had a record of long 
service, some extending over a period of 25 years or 
more. 

During the meeting B. B. Hayes expressed his appre- 
ciation of the loyal service which had been rendered this 
vear. 

The guest speaker was David Clark, editor of the Trex- 
TILE BULLETIN, who outlined the background of the cot- 
ton mill employees of the South and praised their man- 
ufacturing ability. 

Before the close of the meeting a large ham was pre- 
sented to all superintendents and overseers. 
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ANUFACTURE of nylon yarn in the first unit of 
the new plant at Seaford, Del., began on Decem- 
ber 15th, the du Pont Co. has announced. Pro- 
duction of the yarn, scheduled originally for early in 


1940, was advanced several weeks, due to the project be- 
ing completed earlier than was anticipated when the con- 
struction work started January 20th last. 

Operations will proceed gradually, gaining speed as ex- 
perience develops with equipment and personnel. A single 
spinning machine was started and the product it to be 
minutely observed and proved satisfactory before other 
machines are put in operation. Capacity levels probably 
will not be reached for several months. 

The plant is the first of its kind ever built, designed to 
fit an operation never before undertaken. The original 
unit is a single building, 1,052 feet long and 272 feet 
wide. Slightly irregular in shape, it is essentially an 
elongated, single-story rectangle, extending from a six- 
floor tower at one end. The roof is flat, broken by ter- 
race-like set-backs at different elevations. Large pent- 
houses accommodate: air-conditioning equipment, with 
cowls and supply ducts coiling across them. 

The walls are of red brick, with plentiful window space 
assuring maximum daylight for the service area. The 
facade ts relieved by concrete trim and the window open- 
ings. A temporary wall closes in one of the long sides, 
preparatory to a future addition. 

The plant gives the impression of extreme neatness and 
order. Concrete roads and walks have been laid through- 
out the grounds. The interior walls of the plant are faced 
with buff tile. The floors are of concrete. To to the south 
of the structure is a large ultra-modern power plant, with 
a 250-foot stack. It is connected by pipe line to the Nan- 
ticmoke river several hundred yards distant, where oil 
storage tanks and a dock have been erected. Facing the 
plant is a two-story administrative office building. 

The manufacturing process begins in the tower, reached 
by metal stairways. On the top level are huge insulated 
vessels of stainless steel. Below are other large recepta- 
cles, called autoclaves, extending through two. floors of 
the building. Pipes, layer upon layer, line ceiling and 
walls, forming strange geometric patterns as they con- 
verge. On a lower level is a long line of shining metal 
canisters reaching from floor to ceiling. Each floor is de- 


Nylon 
Manufacture 


Begun 


voted to a separate phase of the operation as the material 
flows downward through the crucibles of chemistry. 

Electrical instruments mounted on panels guide the 
process with minute precision. Robot observers signal 
with flashing lights and chimes. Temperatures and pres- 
sures are recorded in vari-colored lines on paper discs. 
There are scales that print measures of weight on ticker- 
tapes similar to those in a stock broker's office. Each 
aspect of the performance is carefully and systematically 
scheduled to the split second. 

On the lower levels of the tow, intricate mechanisms 
designated as spinning units transform the nylon flakes 
into the slender, web-like filaments of nylon yarn. These 
units are grouped in batteries of twenty, set in horizontal 
wells through the floor. From the top, they resemble cir- 
cular flour sifters, shaped to fit into the apparatus. They 
are kept filled with the flake-like nylon chips by mobile 
hoppers, traveling along an overhead rail. Here the mate- 
rial is melted, then pumped under pressure through “‘spin- 
nerets —cups pierced with tiny holes. On the level be- 
low, the filaments appear, almost invisible individually as 
they become solid upon reaching the air. The fibres are 
again whisked from view down a narrow pipe-like chim- 
ney, where on the floor below they are wound on bobbins. 
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[he man-made harvest is complete as the strands spin 
around the cylinder. 

From this point, the yarn begins its progression through 
the various processing operations. The length of the plant 
is partitioned laterally into a series of long rooms, hous 
ing rows of textile machinery. Running at high speeds, 
these devices rotate spools and bobbins. The batteries of 
machines stand row on’ row along long aisles, the regi- 
mented ranks of modern industry. Their mission is to 
twist and otherwise prepare the product for industrial 
Purposes. 

\fter a “pre-twisting”’ to facilitate handling, the bundle 
of fibres is drawn or Stretched to impart the strength and 
elasticity peculiar to nylon. This is accomplished by a 
machine which stretches the -yarn between two rotating 
devices going at different speeds. Chemists characterize 
this process as a rearrangement of the nylon molecules in 
an orderly, lengthwise array, rather than in helter-skelter 
fashion like individual straws in a hay stack. 

The yarn is then twisted and given a “size” and lubri- 
cant in preparation for knitting and weaving. After final 
inspection it is packaged in skeins, cones or other forms 
and delivered to the shipping room at the building’s ex- 
treme end, where a loading platform parallels the railroad 
tracks, 

Longitudinally, the plant is bisected by a corridor sep- 
arating the manutacturing from the service section. This 
area provides quarters for store rooms, machine shops, a 
control laboratory, supervisory offices, locker rooms and 
a cafeteria. 

The air-conditioning plant is one of the most modern 
industrial systems of its type ever constructed. The con 
ditioning units are housed in special rooms above the 
roof. Refrigeration equipment is located in the power 
plant. The chilled water for the units is piped in under- 
ground. Temperature and relative humidity are main- 
tained at a constant throughout the plant. 

The plant will produce polymer, as well as yarn. Some 
of the polymer will be made into brush bristles and surgi 
cal sutures, among other articles, by the du Pont Plastics 
Department plant at Arlington, N. J. 
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The plant, when in complete operation, will produce 
approximately four million pounds of nylon yarn a year 

About 850 workers will be employed in operating the 
plant. 

Opening of the plant climaxes a ten-year research pro- 
gram. Nylon fibres for textile uses, such as will be man- 
ufactured at Seaford, are wholly man-made and have no 
counterpart in nature. One of the most promising uses is 
in hosiery. Other textile applications, such as knit goods, 
underwear, and woven dress goods, are the subjects of ex- 
perimentation. 

The nylon process is begun in the du Pont plant at 


Belle, W. Va., which has been enlarged in the last vear. 
The “intermediates” made at Belle will be shipped to 
Seaford. 

The Seaférd plant site is on the outskirts of the town. 
It comprises several hundred acres. Two miles of railroad 
spur have been built into the plant from the Pennsylvania 
tracks nearby. River transportation will be used for fuel, 
oll being barged up from the Chesapeake Bay. Other 
shipments. will be made by rail or truck. 


Cc. B. Her, Greenville, S. C. 
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Personal News 


R. J. Woods is now superintendent and treasurer of the 
Buffalo Mills, Stubbs, N. C. 


K. E. Gaffney has succeeded C. P. Bache as secretary 
of the Banning (Ga.) Mills. 


A. B. Carr has succeeded F. L. Carr as president of the 
Wilson (N. C.) Cotton Mills, 


Walter Whatley has succeeded L. W. Allgood as super- 
intendent of the Waverly Mills, Laurinburg, N. C. 


Bonner S. Mills, Jr., has succeeded C. H. Reed as sec- 
retary of the Elmore Corp., Spindale, N. C. 


i, G. Feaster, formerly of Graniteville, S. C., is now 
superintendent of Santee Mills, Orangeburg, S. C. 


Chas, L.. Kaufman has become secretary and treasurer 
oft the Aberfoyle Co., Norfolk, Va. 


J. M. Houth has become superintendent of the Clear- 
water (5. C.) Mfg. Co. 


L. G. Sjostrom has succeeded J. F. Yare as superin- 
tendent of the Virginia Woolen Co., Winchester, Va. 


R. F. Craig, treasurer of the Alba Twine Mills, Mt. 
Holly, N. C., has also assumed the position of president. 


W. N. Carpenter has accepted the position as superin- 
tendent of Aponaug Mfg. Co. No. 2, at West Point, Miss. 


W. H. Taylor has accepted the position of superintend- 
ent of the Lower Mill of the Kendall Co., Pelzer, S. C. 


Herman Renger has become superintendent of the Al- 
bemarle Weaving Co., Charlottesville, Va. 


Harry McDowell has succeeded Claud A. Mast as su- 
perintendent of the Bonham (Tex.) Cotton Mills. 


kk. H. Darling has become treasurer of the Saratoga 
Victory Mills at Albertville, Ala., and Guntersville, Ala. 


Cleveland Adams is now superintendent of Mill No. 1 
of the Cowikee Mills, Eufaula. Ala. 


Z. B, Mangum has succeeded O. H. Dunn as superin- 
tendent of the Avondale Mills, Lafayette, Ala. 


5. L. Bolton has become superintendent of the Brad- 
ford Mills, Prattville, Ala. 


V. A. Mims has succeeded O. H. Dunn as superintend- 
ent of the Avondale Mills, Sycamore, Ala. 


C .C. Crockett has become superintendent of the Mor- 
rillton (Ark.) Cotton Mills. 


J. H. Clark is now superintendent of thé Carter Mills, 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


J. T. Honeycutt is now superintendent of the Green- 
ville (N. C.) Spinners, Inc. 


H. M. Fletcher, Jr., is now superintendent of the Pep- 
perton Cotton Mills, Jackson, Ga: 

A. QO. Conquitt is now superintendent of the Willinca 
Cotton Mills, Marietta, Ga. 


W. Floersheim is now superintendent of the Stonewall 
( Miss.) Cotton Mills. 


W. H. Noblet has succeeded C. F. Cloninger as super- 
intendent of the Ranlo Mfg. Co. plant, at Ranlo, N. C. 


L. W. Conover has succeeded Ed Frick as secretary and 
treasurer of the Seaboard Silk Mills, Elberton, Ga. 


Fk. H. Seymour has been promoted to master mechanic 
at Santee Mills, Orangeburg, S. C. 


Lester Yancey is acting as superintendent of the New 
City Mills, Newton, N. C., in place of the late M. D. 
Sides. 


J. W. Patterson, superintendent of Hannah Pickett 
Mills No. 1, Rockingham, N. C., is now filling a similar 
position with Mill No. 2. 


B. B. Howard has been promoted from superintendent 
to manager of the Woolen Mill of Marshall Field & Co.. 
spray, N.C. 


J. T. Hunter has succeeded C. B. Williams as superin- 
tendent of the Woolen Mill of Marshall Field & Co.. 
spray, N. C, 


W. B. Holt has accepted the position of superintendent 
of the Perfection Mills, Inc., formerly the Weldon Mfg. 
Co., Weldon, N. C. 


J. KR. Durham has succeeded H. C. Webb as superin- 
tendent of the Hanes Dyeing & Finishing Co., Winston- 
salem, N. C. 


J]. H. Richardson has succeeded E. S. Tillinghast as 
superintendent of the bleachery of the Russell Mfg. Co.. 
Alexander City, Ala. 


W. H. Beaver has succeeded J. Broadus Williams as 
superintendent of the Aponaug Mfg. Co., Koscuisko. 
Miss. 


J. B. Williams has succeeded J. R. Brown as superin- 
tendent of the J. W. Sanders Cotton Mill No. 3, at Meri- 
dian, Miss. 
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J. E. Pepper has been promoted to the position of card 
room overseer at Borden Mills, Kingsport, Tenn. 


W. A. Underwood has succeeded A. L. Briles as super- 
intendent of the Sapona Cotton Mills, Inc., Cedar Falls, 


Weston L. Taylor, formerly superintendent of the 
Globe Mills, Mt. Holly, N. C., is now superintendent of 
the Sellers Mig. Co., Saxapahaw, N. C. 


Tom Whitesides, formerly overseer of spinning at the 
Woodlawn Mill, Mt. Holly, N. C., is now superintendent 
of the Globe Mill, of the same place. 


Jake” Simpson, formerly overseer of weaving at San- 
tee Mills, Orangeburg,'S. C., is now representing Stoghill 
& Co., with headquarters in Atlanta, Ga. 


C. L. Smith, formerly at Clinton, S. C., is now overseer 
of carding and spinning at the Santee Mills, Bamberg, 


Murray Moore, formerly with the Pepperell Mfg. Co.., 
Opelika, Ala., is now overseer of spinning at the Swift 
Mig. Co., Columbus, Ga. 


Claud B. Williams, formerly with Marshall Field & 
Co., Spray, N. C., is now superintendent of the Borden 
Mills, Kingsport, Tenn. 


J. H. Nichols, who has been overseer of spinning at the 
Ottaray and Monarch Mills, Union, S. C., for the past 20 
years, has resigned. 


Guy W. Fortune, of the Cleveland Cloth Mills, Shelby, 
N. C., has been elected chairman of the Blue Ridge Safe- 
ty Council for 1940. 


smith Crow, formerly superintendent of Drayton Mills, 


Spartanburg, S. C., has been named general superintend- 
ent of that mill. 


W. C. Deming has become assistant superintendent of 


the plant of Schwarzenback-Huber Co., at Front Royal, 


Va. 


G. C. Truslow has been named superintendent of the 
Suiting Mill of Marshall Field & Co., Spray, N .C., suc- 
ceeding Claud B. Williams. Mr. Truslow is also superin- 
tendent of the Blanket and Sheeting Mills at Draper. 


HOUGHTON WOOL TOPS 
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J. W. Schwab has succeeded Homer Loring as president 
of the Clearwater Mig. Co.. and the Seminole Mills. 
Clearwater, S. C. 


J]. E. Chapman is now assistant secretary as well as 
assistant treasurer of the Alabama Mills, Inc., of Birm- 
ingham, and other points. 


(. E. Rankin has succeeded J. B. Duval as cotton 
buyer for the Alabama Mills, Inc., of Birmingham, and 
other points. 


H. F. Wynn is now superintendent and J. R. Newell, 
assistant superintendent of the Mandeville Mills, Carroll- 
ton, Ga. 


Fk. F. Ritch has succeeded C. L. Lineberger as superin- 
tendent of the Osceola Mill of Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, 
Fe 


Geo. W. Hall, Jr., president of the Hickory (N. 
Dyeing & Winding Co., is now also acting as superintend- 
ent. 


John F. Yare, formerly superintendent of the Virginia 
Woolen Co., Winchester, Va., is now filling a similar posi- 
tion with the Winchester Woolen Co. 


G. G. Simmons has been named superintendent of 
Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., succeeding Smith 
Crow, who was elevated to the general superintendency. 
Mr. Simmons was formerly assistant superintendent. 


TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 
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J. Frank Sentell has resigned as superintendent of Bor- 
den Mills, Kingsport, Tenn. 


K. L. Moore, formerly of Maiden, N. C.. is now super- 
intendent of the Patterson (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


Marshall P. Orr, president and treasurer of Orr Cot- 
ton Mills, Anderson, S. C.. has been ill for some time. 


M. M. Taylor has been transferred from superintend- 
ent of the Lower Mill to a similar posititon at the Upper 
Mill of the Kendall Co., Pelzer. S. C. 


Claud A, Mast, formerly superintendent of the Bon- 
ham (Tex.) Cotton Mills, has become manager and su- 
perintendent of the Brenham (Tex.) Cotton Mills. 


N. Stoddard, of Allentown, Pa.. has accepted the posi- 
tion of superintendent of the Georgetown Silk Co.. Dur- 


ham, N. C. 


W. H. Shumate, formerly with Leaksville Woolen 
Mills, Spray, N. C., is now superintendent of the Cutter 
Mig. Co., Rock Hill. S. C.. succeeding C. J. Ashmore 


A. C. Link has been appointed superintendent of the 
Stark Mills, Hogansville, Ga., unit of the U. S. Rubber 
(Co. 


L. D. Swearingen is appointed technical supervisor in 
the Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills, unit of the U. S. Rubber 
Co. 


Amos C, Johnstone has succeeded his father. the late 
Gordon Johnstone, as superintendent of the Priscilla plant 


of Textiles, Inc., Ranlo. N.C. 


George M. Wright, president of Republic Cotton Mills. 
Great Falls, S. C., has been elected a director of Textile 
Hall, Greenville, S. C., to replace Thomas M. Marchant. 


Walter S. Montgomery, president of Spartan and Star- 
tex Mills, and treasurer of the Gafiney Mfg. Co., has been 


elected a director of the Spartanburg, S. C.. (County Fair. 


>. R. Greene, formerly of Union Mills. Monroe. N.C 
and Gem Yarn Mill, Cornelius. N. C_ has accepted a 
position as general superintendent of Algodon Mfg. Co., 
Bessemer City, N. C. 


C. B. Williams, formerly superintendent of the Suiting 
Mill of Marshall Field & Co.. spray, N. C., has accepted 
a position as superintendent of the Borden Mills. Kings- 
port, Tenn. 


For Henry Gaede, Southern representative for the Lau- 
rel Soap Mfg. Co., Christmas this year was an anti-cli- 
max. The Big Event for Mr. Gaede was the arrival of a 
fine son just a few days ahead of Santa Claus. The name, 
of course, is Henry Gaede, Jr. 


Kaymond T, Clarke, of Anderson. S. C.. with the tex- 
tile sales division of National Starch Products, Inc., has 
been transferred from New England to the Greenville. 
». C., area. He is a graduate of Clemson College with a 
master’s degree from N. C. State College. 
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Walter T. Jenkins, who has been with the Rock Hill 
Printing & Finishing Co., Rock Hill, S. C.. since its in- 
ception as manager of the plant, has been elected vice- 
president of the company. 


». H. Sherman, formerly with Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills. 
has been transferred and placed in charge of process de- 
velopment in the tire cord development department of the 
U, S. Rubber Co., Hogansville, Ga. 


simpson J. Adams, farmerly superintendent of the 
Radiord (Va.) Weaving Co., will be superintendent of 
the new mill of the Carter Fabrics Corp., now being 
erected at South Boston, Va. 


C. T. Sutherland, formerly superintendent of the 
Georgetown Silk Co., Durham, N. C.. is now filling a 
similar position with the Cetwick Silk Mills, Asheboro. 
N.C 


M. A. Kirkland, formerly superintendent of the Stark 
Mills, Hogansville, Ga., has been transferred to the super- 
intendency of the Winnsboro Mills, Winnsboro. S. C 
Both of these plants are part of the U. S. Rubber Co. 


B. B. Gossett, president of the Chadwick-Hoskins Mills 
in North Carolina and the Gossett Mills in South Caro- 
lina, was a speaker at the presentation of the Jacobs 
Trophy for the South’s outstanding football blocking 
backs, at Presbyterian College, Clinton. S. C. 


|. Lewin, who is general superintendent of the Cleve- 
land Cloth Mills, Shelby, N. C., and the Carter Fabrics 
Corp., Greensboro, N. C., will also have supervision of 
the new plant of the Carter Fabrics Corp. at South Bos- 
ton, Va. 


P. A. Gwaltney Joins Plymouth Mfg. Co. 


McColl, S$. C.—The Plymouth Mfg. Co.. Inc.. which 
was recently chartered and which will engage in the man- 
ufacture and sale of cotton, cotton waste, wool. silk. etc.. 
will have P. A. Gwaltney, formerly president of the Marl- 
boro Cotton Mills, as one of the officials. Mr. Gwaltney 
has just resigned his position with the Marlboro Mills. 
which are located here and at Bennettsville, S. C.. to be- 
come associated with the new mill. This new industry has 
been capitalized with $5,000 capital stock. The officers 
are Kkdwin E. Lindgren, president: David H. Jackson, 
secretary, and John E. Cosgrove, treasurer. 


“Notes On Exsize,” By Pabst Sales Co. 


“Notes On Exsize” is a recent publication by Pabst 
Sales Co., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago, in which they not 
only give a very clear presentation of the properties and 
uses of Exsize, their de-sizing agent, together with illus- 
trative chart to show common uses in cotton and rayon 
finishing, but also explain briefly the uses of sizing agents. 
describe the necessity for desizing, the textile processes 
through which the yarn passes, etc. 

This pamphlet briefly describes the various methods of 
handling warp threads of the various textile fibers under 


such headings as Slashing, Weaving, Sewing, Singeing. 
Desizing, Grey Souring, Kier Boiling, Bleaching, White 
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Jig Desizing. 


sour, Open-Width Boil Out, Desizing for Sanforizing, and 


The various properties of Exsize are then outlined, with 
the methods of using the product under headings of 
Preparation of Bath, Squeeze, Standing, Rinsing, Mercer- 
izing, Dyeing and Printing, Refinishing, and Equipment. 


L. R. Unruh Joins Arabol Mfg. Co. 


L. R. Unruh has been appointed to the Southern sales 
staff of the Arabol Mfg. Co., of New York City, and will 
represent this concern in South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Mr. Unruh has sold to the textile industries for about 
25 years and is widely known throughout the South. He 
will continue to make Charlotte his headquarters. 


State College Textile Meeting 


On Friday night, January 12th, the N. C. State Col- 
lege alumni of Charlotte and nearby territory will hold a 
“Textile Meeting’ at the Charlotte Chamber of Com- 
merce. The meeting hour will be 7 P. M. 

The meeting is for the purpose of honoring Dean 
Thomas Nelson, of the Textile School at N. C. State Col- 
lege, Raleigh, N. C., and his staff, and a special effort 
will be made to secure the presence of most of the out- 
standing textile graduates. Dean Nelson will make an 
address in which he will describe the new textile school 
building and outline the future of textile education. 

W. A. Kennedy, of the W. A. Kennedy Corp., of Char- 
lotte is chairman of the arrangements committee. 


OBITUARY 


GORDON A. JOHNSTONE 


Gastonia, N. C.—-Gordon A. Johnstone, 67, general 
manager of the Priscilla unit of Textiles, Inc., and for 
many years a leading textile executives in this section, | 
died at his home in Fairmont Park December 15th fol- | 
low an illness of a week. 


Mr. Johnstone, a former president of the Southern Tex- 
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tile Association, was educated in the public schools of | 
Canada and Boston University. In 1890 he accepted a| 
position with the Cochrane Mfg. Co., first with their plant | 
at Dedham, Mass., and later was agent of their plant at | 
Danielson, Conn. In 1912 he went to Atlanta as agent of | 
the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mill, where he remained until | 
1920, when he went to Winnsboro, 8. C., as general man- | 
ager of the Winnsboro Mills. In 1927 he came from 


Winnsboro to Gastonia as resident agent for Manville- 


Jenckes Co., owners of the Loray Mill, now the Firestone | 


Cotton Mills. After two years there he went with Tex- 
tiles, Inc., as manager of the Priscilla plant, a position he 
held at the time of his death. 


JOHN F. G. MILLER 


John F. G. Miller, vice-president of B. F. Sturtevant 
(o., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass., 62 years of age, died 
suddenly on December 9th of a heart attack at his home 
in Brookline, Mass. 
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Power and Engineering Show 


We have recently announced, in the daily 
press, a SOUTHERN POWER AND ENGI- 
NEERING SHOW to be held in the Armory 
Auditorium at Charlotte October 8th to 12th, 
1940. 

The show will be in no sense a competitor of 
the Southern Textile Exposition of Greenville. 
5. C. It will be staged every two years and in 
those years when there is no exposition at Green- 
ville. 

Textile machinery and equipment will not be 
shown at the Southern Power and Engineering 
Show. It is expected that exhibits will be limited 
to engines, boilers, generators, motors, pumps, 
blowers, lathes, gear cutters, machine tools, anti- 
friction bearings, belting, chain drives, and 
similar equipment. Space will be taken by man- 
ulacturers of oils and other lubricants and by 
manufacturers of air conditioning equipment. 

In general the Southern Power and Engineer- 
ing Show will display those things in which mas- 
ter mechanics and machinists of cotton mills, 
knitting mills, tobacco factories, furniture facto- 
ries and other manufacturing establishments are 
interested. It will present the latest develop- 
ments in power plant and machine shop equip- 
ment 

We have reason to believe that all space will 
be taken early in the year and that the Southern 
Power and Engineering Show will be well at- 
tended. 
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NLRB Exposure 


Several times we have asserted that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board was the most con- 
temptible political organization which has ex- 
isted since our government was formed, and 
although the Congressional investigation of that 
organization has extended over a very few days, 
our statements have been fully justified. 

A memorandum showed that David Dubin- 
sky, president of the CIO Ladies’ Garment 
Workers, protested against a. decision and 
phoned “That isn’t what we pay our money for.”’ 

There was testimony that Edwin S. Smith, a 
member of the Board, tried to assist the CIO 
boycott of the Berkshire Knitting Mills by writ- 
ing to a large Boston department store and sug- 
gesting that they refrain from purchasing Berk- 
shire hosiery. 

There was also testimony which stated that 
a trial examiner who was hearing evidence in a 
case at Cincinnati, Ohio, conferred regularly 
with the prosecuting attorney and decided, in 
advance, what questions should be asked and 
what rulings would be made. 

The Congressional Committee will meet early 
in January and continue the investigation. 

Although it has no connection with the hear- 
ing, it is interesting to note that when the Rus- 
sian Embassy gave a swanky reception on No- 
vember 7th, only two Government officials of 
consequence attended and one of them was Ed- 
win S. Smith, of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 


Reluctant Reconciliation 


We note with interest the following newspaper 
dispatch: 

Washington, D. C., Dec. 22.—President Roosevelt was 
described by usually well-informed officials as reconciled 
to a $3,000,000,000 deficit in the next Federal budget in 
spite of an announced desire to limit it to $2,000,000,000. 

It seems that President Roosevelt did not ob- 
ject to spending $2,000,000,000 more than can 
be raised through taxes, but thought that a $3,- 
000,000,000 deficit was rather much for an elec- 
tion year. 

Compare Franklin D. Roosevelt’s “reluctant 
reconciliation” with his campaign statement of 
1932, which said: 


lf a nation, like a spendthrift, throws discretion to the 
winds, is willing to make no sacrifice at all in spending, 
extends its taxing to the limit of the people’s power to pay 
and continues to pile up deficits, it is on the road to bank- 
ruptcy. 

The first and most important and necessitous step in 
balancing our Federal budget is to reduce expenses. 
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Christmas Savings Clubs 


Just before Christmas, there were numerous 
newspaper stories, especially in the Greenville- 
Spartanburg section, of large amounts being paid 
to textile mill employees as the result of Christ- 
mas Savings Clubs which operated during the 
year. 

Employees of the Startex Mills, at Tucapau, 
S. C., received $38,000, while those of the Spar- 
tan Mills, of Spartanburg, divided $25,500. 

The combined savings of the Mills Mill at 
Woodruff, S. C., and the Riverdale Mills at En- 
oree, 5. C., amounted to $50,000. 

Employees of the Anderson Cotton Mills, An- 
derson, S. C., received about $20,000, with one 
employee receiving $137.67. 

Among textile plants at Greenville, S. C., 
sponsoring Christmas Savings Club were the 
Brandon, Poe, and Union Bleachery. 

At the beginning of each year employees des- 
ignate a certain part of their weekly pay check, 
varying from 50 cents to $5 to be saved for them 
by mill officials and to their savings is added 2 
per cent interest. 

These Christmas Savings Clubs not only en- 
courage thrift but provide funds for Christmas 
time. 


Flu Would Be Expensive 


With most mills well supplied with orders, a 
flu epidemic, even of a mild nature, might curtail 
production and prevent profitable operations. 

During the most severe flu epidemic ever 
known in this section, that of about twenty years 
ago, many mills found production severely cur- 
tailed and in some cases entirely suspended by 
reason of large numbers of employees being ill at 
home and unable to work. 

Several mills, including one very large South 
Carolina mill, passed through the epidemic with 
very few employees ill and very small loss of pro- 
duction due to the fact that they constantly fed 
into the air a distillate of pine known as “Pine- 
sol,’”’ manufactured by Jos. C. Shepard, Wilming- 
ton, N. C. Most of them placed it in the water 
which fed the humidifiers while others sprinkled 
it around the walls and corners with watering 
pots. ‘“Pinesol” has a pleasant odor and is so 
harmless that in diluted form it can be used as a 
nasal spray. 

The object of this editorial is not to sell ‘ Pine- 
sol” but to place before the mills information 
which, in case the present flu epidemic increases, 
may enable them to prevent employees’ illness 
and loss of production. 
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Their Christmas Tree 


(Reprint from NEA cartoon by Herglock) 


Another Unprofitable Strike 


This fall the automobile workers in the Chrys- 
ler plant were induced, by CIO leaders, to enter 
upon a strike. 

After a prolonged period of idleness they went 
back to work with nothing gained except the 3 
cents per hour increase which had been: offered 
them before they went out. 

Each employee must now work 1,050 days, or 
three years and four months, before the wage 
increase which they did receive, and which was 
available anyhow, will make up the loss in wages 
during the strike. 

Economists estimate that the strike cost the 
workers, the company and merchants $53,000,- 
000. 

The only persons who did not lose were the 
CIO organizers who drew full pay and expenses 
during the entire period of the strike. 

This story is very similar to that of the Pacific 
Mills at Columbia where it is estimated that a 
strike cost the employees $240,000 with nothing 
gained. 
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Mill News 


TALLADEGA, ALA.—The small yarn mill of the Planters 
Chemical & Oil Co. has been dismantled and the machin- 
ery sold. 


LANpIs, N. C.—The Corriher Mills Co. will at an early 
date make an increase in their number of spindles. 


WAXAHACHIE, Tex.—The Waxahachie Cotton Mills 
have been dismantled and will not be again placed in 
operation. 


SAND SPRINGS, OKLA.—Half a million dollar expansion 
program for 1940 was announced for the Sand Surings 
Textile Mills, Inc., plant operating under the lease by the 
Commander Mills, Inc., E. M. Monsell, president, states. 


JACKSONVILLE, ALA.—Profile Cotton Mills have begun 
operations again after being closed since early in the year. 
Thirty men and women were employed at the opening 
and their number will be increased as rapidly as stock can 
be prepared. T. L. Edwards is superintendent. 


LINCOLNTON, N. C.—The Crown Converting Co.. of 
this place, have leased the buildings of the former Elm 
Grove Cotton Mills and are moving their equipment into 
them. It is understood that they will add considerable 
equipment, including skein mercerizing. 


LINCOLNTON, N. C.—Plans are reported to be under 
way here for the resumption of operations at the old 
Wampum Spinning Mills. It is reported that a corpora- 
tion has been formed to operate this mill and that the 
total spindles will be 15,000. It is stated that the new 
mill will employ approximately 150 operatives, if the 
present plans materialize. 


LporApO, Tex.—Construction work is going forward 
on a building to house Eldorado’s newest enterprise, the 
Texas Woolen Mills, which will be equipped to carry on 
carding, spinning and weaving. The new plant will be 
equipped to manufacture high-grade wool blankets. also 
ordinary camp and army styles, according to company 
officials. Woolen suiting, yarn and woolen batting will 
also be made by Texas Woolen Mills, it was stated. 


Pett City, Ata.—The modernization program of the 
Avondale Mills unit at Pell City is about completed, ac- 
cording to reports. This program included the complete 
rearranging of the opening room and installation of a 
Centrif-Air Machine; the pickers equipped with new syn- 
chronizers and evener motions, and Gyrators: the draw- 
ing has been replaced with modern equipment: long draft 
has been added to roving frames; third cylinders have 
been added to the slashers; and an addition to the cloth 


room 1s to house new shears, inspection tables, etc.. and a. 


new sanforizer. New X Model Draper Looms have been 
installed in the weave room. 


KINGSPORT, TENN.—Borden Mills are going to install 
long draft equipment of 88 warp frames. 

LAGRANGE, Ga.—Callaway Mills will add a one-story 
addition to the bleachery in Elm City. 


Newry, S. C.-New machinery expected to speed up 
production is being installed in the spinning room of the 
Courtenay Manufacturing plant at Newry. Thirty-six 
new spinning frames, including 12,672 spindles, are to 


replace 72 old frames. 


CHESTER, 5. C.—-The new steam generator for the Eu- 
reka unit of Springs Cotton Mills here has gotten into 
operations, but the new high pressure turbine has not 
been completely installed as yet. 


CoL_uMBus, GA.—Plans for the construc tion of a $50.- 
JOO gymnasium and recreation center at Bibb City were 
discussed by Scott Russell, of the Bibb Mfg. Co.. Macon. 
before local employees recently. 

Mr. Russell said that while the plan had not been defi- 
nitely accepted, he expects that it will be authorized and 
that a gym to cost between $50,000 and $60,000 will be 
erected. 


GRIFFIN, Ga.—<At the Georgia-Kincaid Mills here, a 
new towel-yarn dyeing mill, which is of the most modern 
type, is getting into production. This new unit will do the 
work of bleaching and dyeing of all yarns, including 
beams, packages and roving, which are used for the tow- 
els which are manufactured by the units of the Georgia- 
Kincaid Mill. The new unit is located at Unit No. 1. 
which it adjoins. This unit weaves the major portion of 
the colored yarns produced by the company. 


DaLLAs, N. C.—S. J. Beauchamp, superintendent of 
the Morrowebb Cotton Mills, announces that’ outside 
painting and other improvements have begun at the mills. 
The warehouses, storage and buildings are being painted 
inside and out. This mill was recently electrified. As has 
been the policy of most mills for the past few years to sell 
their dwellings, preferably to the operatives, the Moro- 
web Cotton Mills have sold all real estate with the excep- 
tion of a few pieces, 


Concorp, N. C.—A new powdered coal boiler. 60.000 
pounds pressure, is to be installed in Plant 6, Cannon 
Mills, at Concord. according to }. E. Sirrine & Co., con- 
sulting and designing engineers of Greenville, S. C.. who 
gave the contract to Combustion Engineering Co.. New 
York. The new boiler is to furnish steam for heating and 
processing at the Concord mill and will alternate with a 
similar boiler of 45,000 pounds pressure. Plant 6 is one 
of the group of mills operated by the manufacturers’ of 
sheets and towels. 
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THOMASVILLE, N. C.—Jewell Cotton Mills have in- 
stalled six new combers to replace one and one-half dozen 
of the old type. 


ALABAMA City, ALa.—Work has been going forward at 
the Dwight Mfg. Co. on the installation of approximately 
400 looms which will replace those which have become 
obsolete. 


ANDERSON, S. C.—Appleton Co. has installed 200 of 
the scheduled 1,700 Model X looms in its weaving de- 
partment. This is part of the extended modernization 
program. 

Fries, VA.—Washington Mills unit here has revamped 
its entire lighting system and has installed 40 Whitin in- 
terdraft roving machines and an Abington card-cleaning 
outhit and a Bahnson airchange unit in the weave room. 


GRANITEVILLE, S. C.—An additional contract for a 
building to house apron conveyor equipment of the new 
three-story extension of the Gregg Dyeing Co. has been 
awarded to Daniel Construction Co., of Anderson. 

The new extension, designed by J. E. Sirrine & Co.. is 
90 by 165 feet, three stories high, has been completed by 
Daniel Construction Co. and will be ready for production 
January Ist. Equipment is now being installed. Grinnell 
Co. has the contract for the process and heating piping. 


NEWTON, N. C.—Reports that Burlington Mills is ne- 
gotiating for the purchase of the Mid-State Cloth Mills. 
Newton, associated with the Colonial Mills, Inc.. organi- 
zation, have basis in fact, it is learned. 

There have been reports from time to time that Colo- 
nial sought to dispose of the Mid-State Cloth Mills and 
that there were several interested parties. Recent devel- 
opments, say the rumors, is that Burlington Mills is seek- 
ing to purchase the mills and that arrangements have 
been virtually consummated. It is thought here a state- 
ment may be forthcoming by the first of the year. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALAa.—-A good deal of the work on the 
extensive modernization program which has been under 
way at the Dallas Mfg. Co. has been completed, and the 
other is going forward as rapidly as possible. The work 
has been completed on the installation of 56 new Saco- 
Lowell long draft spinning frames, 3'4-inch gauge, '\4- 
inch ring, with 276 spindles to each frame. A number of 
modern construction features are contained in these new 
frames. The ring rails, roller beams and spindle rails are 
of steel, reducing the weight of the frame and providing 
greater strength. Work has also been completed on equip- 
ping the frames which were retained with Saco-Lowell 
long draft system, each being equipped with individual 
motor drive and V-belt, in a general electrification pro- 
gram for the entire mill. 
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News 


Hicu Point, N. C.—At a cost of $15.000. the Hillcrest 
unit of the Burlington Mills Co. has under construction 
an addition which will greatly increase warehouse facili- 
tes. The construction work is in charge of Charles W. 
Angle, Inc., of Greensboro, N. C., and will measure 100 
by 150 feet. 


GOLDVILLE, S. C.—The Joanna Cotton Mills have had 
quite an extensive modernization program under way, 
which has enabled the company to add approximately 150 
additional operatives to the payroll and increase the pro- 
duction of the mills approximately 30 per cent. This 
program has been about completed. Included in the new 
machinery set-up Barber-Colman automatic spooling and 
warping equipment, and new 40-inch and 46-inch X 
Model Draper looms were installed to replace the old E 
Model looms in the weave room. The latest model Parks 
& Woolson shearing and brushing machines have been 
installed in the cloth room. The modern Saco-Lowell 
opening equipment, one process pickers with blending re- 
serves, and long draft roving and spinning have been in- 
stalled. The Joanna Cotton Mills now maintain approxi- 
mately 90,000 spindles on long draft. Parks-Cramer 
cleaners have been installed over the spinning frames, and 


the humidifying system has been revamped and augment- 
ed by use of Bahnson humidifiers. 

Some time ago a three-story addition, measuring ap- 
proximately 60,000 square feet, was constructed. which 
has enabled the company to rearrange the equipment and 
make it more convenient, 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Resident Superior Court Judge 
H. Hoyle Sink has reopened the matter of Pomona Mills, 
Inc., a concern dissolved on February 26, 1936, following 
liquidation of its assets, by appointing George W. Mount- 
castle, Lexington business man, as receiver to prosecute a 
claim for the refund of over $182.000 of processing and 
tloor stock taxes said to have been paid the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

The claim was based upon the ground that the govern- 
ment agency was held unconstitutional by the United 
States Supreme Court in the Butler case. decided January 
6. 1936. 

The receivership was created by Judge Sink upon peti- 
tion of Pomona Mfg. Co., now operating the old Pomona 
Mills, Inc., and owner of the corporation's remaining as- 
sets. Petition was filed by the company as a creditor of 
the dissolved corporation. 

Amount of the claims, as set forth in the petition, totals 
$182,702.34. 

The order signed by Judge Sink provides that any and 
all sums which may be realized by filing of refund claims 
with the government, shall be paid over to Pomona Mfg. 
Co., after deduction of necessary expenses of present re- 
ceivership. Mr. Mountcastle furnished a nominal bond of 
91,000 for faithful performance of his duties as receiver. 
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HE Southern Master Mechanics’ Division of the 

Southern Textile Association held Fall meeting 

at the Community. House of the Drayton Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C., on the morning of November 16th, 
with Fred Tindall, master mechanic at Inman Mills, In- 
man, 5. C., chairman of the division, presiding. 

The first thing on the program was a talk by Smith 
Crow, general superintendent of the Drayton Mills, on 
the relationship of the machine shop and the master me- 
chanic to the rest of the mill. A partial report of this talk 
follows: 


The Relationship Between the Shop and the Rest 
of the Mill 


In deciding just what the relationship between the shop 
and the rest of the plant should be it 
the first thing to consider is the reason for having a shop. 
When that question is answered it seems that the problem 
of the proper relationship will also be solved, and we will 
at least have something to work toward. 

The first reason for having a shop in a textile mill is to 
expedite repair jobs with the least possible loss of produc- 
tion to the rest of the plant; that is the primary reason 
for the existence of the machine shop, and it seems to me 
that it establishes a very definite relationship there. 

The second reason for a shop is to make new parts 
such as gears, studs, shafts, etc., so that the mill will be 
able to make quick changeovers on the product with the 


seems to me that 


SECTION 
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Southern Mechanics 


Meet and Talk Shop 


least possible loss of time and production and with the 
least possible cost. 


Generally, the shop and the rest of the plant seem to 
be bound together in about all of their functions in that 
the shop is the maintenance department for the entire 
plant, and as such is responsible for the continual and 
satisfactory mechanical operations of the entire plant. 
The machine shop might be compared with the mainte- 
nance department of -the highway department of any 
State. We all know that if the maintenance crews do not 
keep constantly on the alert to keep the roads in condi- 
tion they would soon be too bad to travel over, and the 
tremendous investment involved would be for nothing. 
In the same manner the machine shop must keep con- 
stantly on the alert to keep the mill in repair in order to 
protect the large investment there. 

It is essential to a mill to maintain at all times a good 
and well equipped machine shop, one that can turn out 
gears and machine parts satisfactory for repair operations 
both in routine matters and in unusual things that might 
come up from time to time. It is almost impossible for 
the average mill to maintain at all times a complete set of 
repair parts for all of its machines, and the shop must be 
prepared to turn out almost any conceivable part that 
might hold up on the productive workings of the mill. 
These are times when there might be a considerable loss 
of production in the mill if it were necessary to order 
parts from the machinery manufacturer, whereas if the 
shop has blanks, etc., it can turn out a job and get the 
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machine back into production in a comparatively short 
time. 

Where a mill manufactures its own power, the power 
plant is the heart of the entire plant, and should be treat- 
ed as such. Many mills are electrified and do not man- 
ufacture their own power, but even so, the wiring, 
switches, motors, etc., must be rigidly controlled and 
maintained in order to keep the plant in operation, and it 
is the duty and responsibility of the master mechanic and 
engineer to see that this is done. 

The shop can do a wonderful work for a mill by set- 
ting a good example for the rest of the maintenance men 
to follow. If the shop always does good repair work, 
properly finishing all work, and doing a neat and accu- 
rate work, the other departments of the mill are likely to 
follow suit. In other words, the more neat, accurate and 
precise the parts come out of the machine shop (weldings. 
renecking rolls, gears cut from blanks, screens repaired, 
etc.) the more likely the section men and fixers through- 
out the mill will be to want to do a good job with their 
handling of these parts, and the better the mechanical 
condition of the mill can be maintained. The master 
mechanic should insist on his machinists and other work- 
ers turning out the best possible job at all times. 

In its capacity as a maintenance department, the ma- 
chine shop and the master mechanic may help the mill a 
great deal by general engineering work throughout the 
entire plant, by keeping eyes always open to ways and 
means of reducing costs of operations throughout the mill 
and village. A mill will suffer losses through an accum- 
ulation of small things that might go unnoticed to the 
average person but which might be easily seen by a 
trained machinist or engineer. Such things as leaky steam 
lines, water lines, poor driving arrangements, faulty con- 
struction, heating systems poorly installed, slasher room 
lines, steam traps, etc., may run into considerable expense 
to the mill, and should be inspected frequently by some- 
one in the mechanical department who is qualified to 
properly do the job. 


lt is most important that the machine shop should 
always do a repair job promptly or explain to the over- 
seer of the department concerned just why the job cannot 
be done just at that time. This one little thing will go a 
long way toward maintaining proper feeling and co-oper- 
ation between the shop and the various departments and 
will prevent much friction that might otherwise develop. 
Most of the time the overseer will be reasonable if he 
knows why his work must wait, but if there is a delay 
without any reason apparent to him he is likely to feel 
badly about it and hold some resentment. If an import- 
ant machine is likely to be held out of production for any 
length of time the superintendent should know about it. 

In the matter of co-operation between the machine 
shop and the rest of the mill, I believe the situation is 
generally better than it has ever been. It has been be- 
comingly increasingly important to keep the mill oper- 
ating at top efficiency, and all departments are realizing 
more and more just how important the machine shop is 
to their production records. 

During the past several years safety conferences have 
been organized throughout the country, and I understand 
that since the South Carolina Safety Conference was 
Started accidents in the State’s textile mills have been 
reduced about 30 per cent. The master mechanic has 
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been trained to be observant of machinery and its opera- 
tion, and should be one of the best men in the plant to 
see opportunity for improvement of conditions from a 
safety angle, and to be able to do something about it. 

Following the talk by Mr. Crow, the mechanics enter- 
ed into a general discussion of mill problems, and in line 
with Mr. Crow’s talk, R. F. Nichols, plant engineer at 
Newberry Cotton Mills, Newberry, S. C., said that the 
shop should always be as prompt as‘was humanly possi- 
ble in all of its dealings with the rest of the mill. He 
stressed the fact that it was frequently necessary for the 
master mechanic to make decisions that were not in line 
with the wishes of a particular overseer or department 
head, but that the mechanic was responsible for the pro- 
duction of the mill as a whole, and had to consider each 
job in that light, rather than the desires of a particular 
person or department. In other words, the mechanic must 
decide what is best for the welfare of the mill as a whole. 
and must arrange his work in that order. He mentioned 
the possibility of more co-operation coming from each 
department of the mill, rather than putting all of the 
burden of this on the master mechanic, because the me- 
chanic has to listen to all of the troubles. throughout the 
entire organization, including the village. 

L. W. Misenheimer, plant engineer at the Southern 
Bleachery & Print Works, Taylors, S. C.. who has been 
in the mill business for 39 years, then stated that in his 
experience the younger men were now having an easier 
time as master mechanics than the old-timers had in days 
gone by. He said that not only is there better co-opera- 
tion between the overseers an dthe mechanics. but that 
the management at the present time were mostly better 
trained men who realize that the master mechanic has an 
important job and that his department has a great deal 
of bearing on the continued successful operation of any 
mill. There was a time when the superintendent had to 
O. K. everything almost, which left the mechanic’s hands 
tied, and while. the situation is much better now. if the 
mechanic had more authority to decide things for himself 
and then carry them out, he would be of more value to 
the mill. He said that it was only natural that the aver- 
age superintendent has not had sufficient engineering 
training to decide many mechanical problems that come 
up around the mill, and since the only person usually 
who is qualified to make these decisions is the mechanic 
or engineer he is the logical one to have the authority to 
make the decisions. 

Mr. Misenheimer brought out an illustration of an in- 
cident that had happened to him once when he had great 
difficulty in getting the management to acree to buy him 
a machine that would cost $98.00. Since the management 
wanted to hold off on the purchase, Mr. Misenheimer had 
the machine sent to the mill, and used it before saving 
anything about it. The machine in question was to clean 
scale out of 12 boilers in two plants, and when the ac- 
cumulation of scale that the machine got out of the boil- 
ers was shown to the management and the amount of 
savings on coal explained they no longer objected to the 
purchase. He used this to illustrate his contention that 
the master mechanic should be able to show results for 
his expenditures and that if the management knew how 
much savings could be made by the master mechanic 
they would be likely to give him more authority and 
allow him more leeway in making purchases, 
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He also brought out the point that frequently the mas- 
ter mechanic can spend his time profitably just walking 
through the plant looking for ways and means to save 
money or to make short cuts on production efficiency. 

Fred Tindall then mentioned the fact that conditions 
at the individual mill frequently must determine which 
job is the most important one in case of a breakdown, as 
might be the case in the card room where the mill was 
out of balance and needed more carding equipment to 
furnish sufficient production. In a case of this kind it 
would be most important to get the card room machinery 
back into production ahead of everything else, because 
even under full operating efficiency this department 
would be crowded to make production. 

Kk. P. McWhirter brought up the question as to what 
the master mechanics were doing to keep up their jobs in 
the face of the 42-hour law now in effect, particularly in 
cases where the plant is operating three shifts. He said 
he had heard of instances where the men were sent out 
for two or three hours during the day in order to give 
them time to work on week-ends without penalty. 

Editor's Note—-The mechanical department of the 
average mill is far and above the most difficult to operate 
on any definite schedule, and it is likely that this item is 
going to be very important from a standpoint of costs in 
the future. When a breakdown occurs anywhere in the 
mill it is the responsibility of this department to get the 
machinery back into production as soon as the job can be 
done and overtime has not been a vitally important prob- 
lem in the past.. However, with time and a half time for 
overtime, emergency work that requires a great deal of 
extra time, particularly on week-ends when most of the 
men have made their regular time, the costs for this work 
will be increased considerably. Heretofore it has fre- 
quently been possible to reduce the hours worked in the 
following week in order to compensate for this overtime, 
but that is no longer possible, under existing laws. 

Mr. Misenheimer said that since beginning operations 
on 40 hours per week per man he had changed the hours 
when his men reported for work, with some coming in at 
7 in the morning, some at 9 and some at 2 in the after- 
noon, thus giving him some men on the job at all times. 

kK. E. Edmiston, master mechanic of the Mooresville 
Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. C., stated that his shop 
crew was on a double shift basis, with the hours so ar- 
ranged that the men had two hours on Saturday without 
overtime work. He added that he had added another 
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man on the power house crew, and had not tried the sys- 
tem of sending his men out for short periods during the 
week. 


Noisy Water Feed Line 


Mr. Tindall then asked for some information regarding 
a water feed line that was noisy. The line is one of two 
feeding into two 250-pound Sterling boilers, operating 
from the same pump, and while one of the lines is quiet, 
the other one is definitely noisy. 

P. D. Hatley, master mechanic at the Mollohon plant 
of the Kendall Co., Newberry, S. C., suggested that the 
trouble might be caused by the feed line being on a 
grade, since that would cause the noise trouble at times, 
but Mr. Tindall said they were on a level. 

One of the other mechanics suggested that the addition 
of an air chamber on the other end of the feed line would 
probably cure the trouble. 


Glass Insulation Wound Motors 


Mr. Misenheimer asked if any of the mechanics present 
had tried any of the new glass insulated winding on mo- 
tors, and stated that he had had some rewound with the 
glass insulated windings and had found that they ran 
cooler. 

Mr. Edmiston had also had some rewound with this 
insulation, and had found them very satisfactory, and 
asked Channing Brown, of Duke Power Co., if they had 
had any experience with them. Mr. Brown said that Duke 
Power Co. had not tried any of these motors yet, and 
wondered if they would not likely be used for specific 
purposes where service was very difficult for some time 
vet, due to the extra cost of the winding. 

Note: At a meeting of master mechanics last spring, 
several of the mechanics had had some of this winding 
done, and were well pleased with it, but in every case the 
motors were operating under conditions where they were 
subject to extreme temperatures, acid conditions, oil spat- 
ter, or some special condition where the ordinary wind- 
ings would not operate satisfactorily. It is understood 
that this type of winding is impervious to oil, acid, or any 
of the ordinary corrosive materials that attack regulation 
windings. 

The next question for discussion was brought up by 
Mr. Tindall, who asked what was the best viscosity of oil 
to use in waste packed bearings. The general concensus 
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of opinion was that an oil of about 200 viscosity would 
best serve this purpose, an engine oil, 


Training Mechanics for Future 


entering then into a discussion of the training of future 
machinists and mechanics, it was generally decided that 
the smaller mills were definitely handicapped in the mat 
ter of training men for such jobs, because they were not 
usually allowed to keep moré than one apprentice on the 
mechanic from 
organization stated that he felt that for 
best results on this point it was necessary to bring a man 


job and frequently not any. The master 
one very large 


up in the organization, training him in the methods and 
procedures peculiar his organization. He felt that by 
getting high school graduates, or boys with one or two 
years of college training, he could build his organization 
in the way he wanted his men trained, and could save the 
company money by keeping several apprentices at all 
times. In this way he could maintain at all times a de- 
pendable source of new material, and train the men for 
the particular jobs he felt were likely to be coming open 
in the future. 
Attendance At Meetings 


In discussing some of the possible reasons why the at- 
tendance at the meetings for master mechanics were not 
better attended, was suggested that perhaps the me- 
chanics jobs were so hard and so necessary that they 
were not able to leave them for even a day, but Mr. Nich- 
ols disagreed with this by stating that in his opinion that 
a mechanic who did not have his job running well enough 
to leave it for one day was the very man who needed the 
benefits of such discussion most, because he couldn't be 
very well organized 
the job. 


if one day's absence would mess up 


Editors Note-——-While it is recognized that in many 
cases it 1s Impossible for the master mechanic to leave the 
mill on the particular day when the meetings of the 
Southern Textile Association are being held, it is also 
frequently true that the attendance and entry into the 
discussion at these meetings is more valuable both to the 
master mechanic and to his mill than the same day's 
work he could possibly get done in that time at the mill. 

The master mechanic's job ts becoming increasingly 
important to the mills, with the advent of more compli- 
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cated machinery and more stringent operating schedules, 
and anything that he can learn about new methods, new 
machinery, etc., is sure to benefit his organization. By an 
exchane of ideas at these meetings, he may be able to 
find out in a few short hours at one of these meetings 
things he would have to work for weeks at to find out for 
himself, and it is unlikely that he can attend one of these 
meetings and go back his mill without at least a few 
ideas that will save money for the organization he its 
working for. Even though some of the matters brouzht 
up for discussion ‘may not at the time apply to him in 
particular, he never knows just when something of a sim.- 
his mill, and an idea that he 
got at the meeting will be sufficient guide to him to enable 


lar nature may come up 


him to work out some problem in a fraction of the time it 
would take him to experiment for himself and eliminate 
all the kinks. We feel so strongly about this that we do 
not hesitate to recommend to every master mechanic that 
he attend at least one of these meetings and see for him- 
self just what they are all about. It would also be bene- 
ficial if he could persuade his superintendents to come 
along and see what the master mechanics discuss. 


Among ‘those in attendance at the meeting were the 
following: C. J. Armstrong, Gossett Mills, Anderson, 5. 
(C.; L. E. Bagwell, Laurens, S. C.; R. D. Ballew, Wood- 
side Cotton Mills, Fountain Inn, S. C.; C. B. Brown, 
Duke Power Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Smith Crow, Drayton 
Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.; E. J. Eaddy, The Textile Shop, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; E. E. Edmiston, Mooresville Cotton 
Mills, Mooresville, N. C.; P. D. Hatley, The Kendall Co., 
Newberry, S. C.; J]. C. Hewitt, Whitney Mfg. Co., Whit- 


ney, S. C.; J. C. Haas, Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, 5. 
C.; G. T. King, Jr., Springs Lancaster, 5. 
J. B. Lee, Alma Mill, E. McGuinn, 


Gayle Plant, Springs Cotton ( 
McWhirter, Monarch Mills, Union, 8S. C.; L. W. Misen- 
heimer, Southern Bleachery & Print Works, Taylors, 5. 

A. R. Moore, Springstein Plant, Springs Cotton Mills, 
Chester, S. C.; R. F. Nichols, Newberry Cotton Mills, 
Newberry, C.; C. G. Seay, Drayton Mills, Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Woodrow Seay, Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, 
Ss. C.; F. D. Summey, Riverdale Mills, Enoree, $.-C.; L. 
\. Sutherland, Norris Cotton Mill, Cateechee, S. C.; Fred 
findall, Inman Mill, Inman, S. C.; R. 5S. Vaughn, South- 
ern Electric Service Co., Greenville, S. C. 


PRECISION 


Uniform in Quality 


NEW ENGLAND 


NASHUA | 


Uniform in Size 


BOBBINS 


Uniform in Finish 


BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Sou. Repr.: E. M. POTTER, 914 First National Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
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“NON-NOTIFICATION”’ 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
FINANCING 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
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Department 


BIG BELTS 


We make and re- 
pair both big and 
little belts, quickly, 
economically and exactly. 


GREENVILLE company 


COMPANY 
Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


| are modern. 

Tests, trials, eliminations, experi- 

| ments, planned efforts have been 
put into making them. 

Continued co-operation with Bat- | 

son will put the right fibre broom 

in every department. 


) Box 841 Greenville, S. C. 


WANTED—Position as master mechanic 
by man who is fully experienced and 
can get results. Address ‘‘Results,"’ care 
Textile Bulletin. 


MUSICIANS WANTED 
j Band men who are experienced tex- 
tile workers. 
Write J. W. Sanders 
907 Monroe St. 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


UNDERCOVER INVESTIGATIONS 


) We furnish trained reliable opera- | 
| tives, both male and female, to 
mills, factories, and plants to un- 

| cover dishonesty, disloyalty and | 
trouble makers. (No strike break- 

) ers.) No contract or retainer fee | 
required. You pay a reasonable 

) price when work is done. We also 
solicit all ethical and legitimate 

) detective work; civil, criminal, in- | 
dustrial, insurance, financial, do- 
mestic, store checking, and trans- 
portation reports. Dictograph, sound 
recording, tel tap and camera 
equipment. References, mills, plants, 
banks, any police department or | 
state official in Virginia, or city 
official in Lynchburg. Inquiries in- | 


vited. | 
Established 1918 | 

No Contract or Retainer Fee Required i 


CUNDIFF’S DETECTIVES, INC. 
915 Main St. Lynchburg, Va. 
) Day and Night Phone. 


PATENT ATTORNEY 
1408 Jehnsten Bidg. 
Chartette, N. C. 


514 Munsey re: 
Washington, DBD. C. 
Former Member Examining Cerps 

U. 8. Patent Office | 


| MANAGER WANTED 


Manager and Superintendent want- 
ed for with 


Jacquard 


small mill equipped 


earding, spinning and 
Must be 


looms on coarse fabrics. 


competent and with Jacquard ex- 


perience 
Address S.,"’ 


Care Textile Bulletin. 


SALESMAN 


Graduate Textile School. Must have 
at least ten years’ practical mill 
experience in dyeing, finishing and 
warp sizing, for North Carolina ter- 
ritory January ist. 
nity. 


Good opportu- 


Address “Opportunity,” 
Care Textile Bulletin. 


FOR SALBE—Reed Machinery Six reed 
wire polishing machines, and 2 pair of 
rolling mills. Arthur J. Fearnley & Son, 
188 County St., Fall River, Mass 


| POSITION WANTED 


Textile designer with twelve years’ | 

practical mill experience, also thor- 

ough experience in New York mar- 
ket in the styling and development 

| of both colored and grey fabrics in 


and 
fiber mixtures. would like to contact 


| 

cotton, | 
| Southern mill management. Best of | 

| 


Spun rayon, Various 


references. 


Address ‘‘Designer,”’ 
; Care Textile Bulletin. 


Sales Under Cotton Export 
Program Pass 4,000,000 Bales 


Washington.—Sales and deliveries 
of cotton and cotton products, 
through November 30, 1939, under 
the cotton export program, totaled 
4,332,000 bales, the Department of 
Agriculture states. This total includes 
sales and deliveries of cotton prod- 
ucts in the equivalent of 215,000 
bales. The cotton export program, 
which became effective July 27, 1939, 
provides payments of 1% cents per 
pound on exports of raw cotton, and 
equivalent payments on exports of 
cotton products. 

Under the program, exporters have 
the option of declaring either their 
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sales for export or their actual deliv- 
eries for export. The current total, 
as a result, does not include sales 
which have not yet been exported 
and which exporters have chosen to 
declare at the time of delivery for 
export. 

The total quantity of cotton act- 
ually shipped out of the United States 
from the beginning of the 1939 mar- 
keting season, August Ist to Novem- 
ber 30th, amounted to 2,266,000 
bales, compared with 1,528,000 bales 
for the same period in 1938. For 
November, exports amounted to 623,- 
000 bales, compared with 438,000 in 
November last year. 


New Celanese Unit Plans To 
Inaugurate Operations Jan. | 


Narrows, Va.—Peter D. Cooper, 
general manager of the plant erected 
near here by the Celanese Corp. of 
America, told members of the Nar- 
rows Celanese Club at a fellowship 
banquet here that the concern expects 
the new unit at Pearisbury to be in 
operation by January 1, 1940. 

Describing operations regarding 
erection of plant buildings by that 
time as “something of a record,” he 
gave credit to the firm’s engineering 
department headed by S. B. Roberts, 
chief engineer, now residing here. 
Reviewing present needs in Giles 
County, Mr. Cooper said the concern 
will be ready to aid in civic better- 
ment wherever it is possible. 


New Corrosion-Resistant 
Treatment Protects Parts 
Of Fafnir Bearing Units 


The Fafnir Bearing Co., New Brit- 
ain, Conn., announces a process 
whereby exports parts of ball bearing 
transmission units are being chemi- 
cally treated to resist corrosion, with- 
out change in their physical proper- 
ties or dimensions. 


The process involves the formation 
of an oxide-layer which penetrates 
0002" to .0003” into the surface of 
the metal, without changing its exter- 
nal dimensions. This protective layer, 
really a part of the metal itself, does 
not chip or peel, and is unaffected by 
temperature. 


According to U. S. Navy salt-spray 
corrosion tests, the seals, shields and 
collars so treated resist corrosion ten 
to twenty-five times as well as un- 
treated metal. The treatment is read- 
ily recognizable by the distinctive 
jet-black finish it imparts to the 
metal. 


PAUL B. EATON ' 
| 
me LITTLE 
, 
y 
. 
PERFEX FIBRE BROOMS 
| 
| 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering Milliken 
& Company 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard St. 


New York 
300 West Adams Street 
Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 


& Company 


40 Worth Street 
New York 


Wellington, Sears Co. 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Philadeiphia Chicago Atlanta 


93 Franklin St... Boston 65 Worth St., New York 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—The customary holiday lull in the gray 
goods business seems to have materialized on Worth 
Street, with little business or inquiry noted. However, 
there seems to be little concern felt about it following the 
satisfactory business booked during the past few weeks, 
and it is felt by some that perhaps a short period of slow 
trading will result in benefits to all concerned. 

Prices have been steady, and it is believed that they 
will finish out the year at current prices. 

Domestic mill buying of spot cotton continued active. 
Trade reports indicate that the unusually high rate of 
mill activity was fairly well maintained during the first 
two weeks in December. Mill consumption in November 
was the largest on record for that month, totaling 719,000 
bales compared with 687,000 in October and 596,000 
bales in November, 1938, according to the Bureau of the 
Census. If the rate of consumption for the first four 
months of the current season should be maintained con- 
sumption for 1939-40 would aggregate about 8,000,000 
bales. Total consumption in 1938-39 was about 6,760,000 
bales against a ten-year average (1928-37.) of 6,060,000 
bales. Stocks of raw cotton at domestic mills on Novem- 
ber 30th were 1,783,000 bales or slightly larger than a 
year .ago. 

All in all, the general opinion of the market is that 
business during 1940 will be satisfactory in gray goods. 
It is to be supposed that there will be the usual ups and 
downs in the market, but indications point toward gener- 
ally better business conditions in almost all lines of in- 
dustry and it is assumed that cotton goods will also be 
better. 

In denims, the largest producer has recently announced 
an increase of a half-cent a yard, to a basis of 13 cents 
for 2.20s, after placing considerable business at 12'4 
cents. The price basis in chambrays and coverts is con- 
sidered stronger, with sellers holding for the quoted level 
of 84 to 9 at the time of this writing for the 36-inch, 
3.90 yard chambrays. 

In the vat dye khaki field, the price range is broader 
than in some time, with so many additional sources offer- 
ing these goods. The leading center quoted for delivery 
through March, on the basis of 15% cents for the drills, 
and 16 cents for the jeans, regular finish, plain weave. 
Work clothing fabrics sales have also included whipcords. 


J.P.STEVENS & Inc. 
Salling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia.—-With deliveries still 
and mills operating normal schedules, 
sales yarn have been slow recently. 


holding up well, 
new contracts for 
As yet there is seem- 
ingly no operating for stock, and inquiries during the past 
few weeks indicate that 
get together 


as soon as buyers and sellers can 
on prices there will be considerable forward 
buying again. 

On the strength of the inventory situation, and increas- 
ed inquiry on the part of buyers, prices for combed peeler 
and mercerized yarns have shown a firmer tendency. At 
the time of this writing an advance of a cent per pound in 
two-ply combed peeler yarn is the only tangible result 
from the recent upswing in cotton but single combed yarn 
and mercerized are said to be likely 
Too, it is reported that some of the larger plied combed 
yarn sources satishied with an advance of only a 


to follow suit soon. 
are not 
cent. 

Sources that are quoting unchanged on their freest sell- 
ers are firming up their asking prices on less active counts 
by adjusting their differentials. There is now little left of 
the relationship of last summer between one type of sale 
yarn and another, so far as price structure is concerned. 
Then it was a case of arranging the yarn rates so that the 
mills could break least minimize their loss. 
Now it is a case of getting a fair margin on the volume 
leaders, and then charging accordingly on numbers that 
The cost of cotton entering into 
varns is being very strictly 
cially within the last few weeks. 


even. or: al 


are not so widely sought. 
the better grade hgured, espe- 

Even when they are obtaining full quotations, a good 
many spinners do not appear confident about taking or- 
ders freely at these prices for shipment beyond mid-win- 
ter. 

With war at sea likely to become more bitter, and with 
possible British commandeering of Egyptian stocks of 
cotton that spinners in this country are in the habit of 
using, there may be 
the future. 


a definite shortage of that cotton in 
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= 
Double Duty Travelers 
Last Longer, Make Stronger 
ON C Yarn, Run Clear, preserve 
the SPINNING RING. The 
greatest improvement enter- 
| ing the spinning room since 


the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Hicks, American, Wilson 


Reg. U.S. P. O. U. S. Standard 


manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL 
Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 1. 


131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


Rice Dobby 


Chain Co. 


Millbury 
Massachusetts 
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S. C. Carders and Spinners Discuss Cut Staple, 
Blends, Other Problems 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Or how do you determine it? What do you think about 
that, Mr. Crow? 


Mr. Crow: Mr. Chairman, that is a rather difficult 
question to answer and explain in a way that might be 
entirely understandable. I do not think there is any abso- 
lutely ironclad rule or plan that can be laid down for the 
various staples and deniers and blends that are being 
used today. The practice that we generally follow -when 
we have to change from one staple to another or from 
one denier to another or from one blend to another is 
first of all, of course, to determine the cloth into which it 
is going. Then we try to make the yarn that is best 
suited, from the standpoint of twist, for the cloth it is 
going into, keeping in mind always, of course, that there 
has to be enough twist to make it run satisfactorily. As 
a rule, if we are going to put on a different staple or a 
different denier or blend we put on a few spindles (maybe 
as much as a side, but not even a whole frame) and run 
some tests for breaking strength. We put it in the labora- 
tory and run a yard on the seriplane board for evenness 
and run such tests as we are equipped to give it for 
strength and for the best running, from the twist stand- 
point, and at the same time not forgetting the effect of 
the twist on the cloth to be made from the yarn. That is 
the method we try to follow in our plant. 


Mr. Splawn: Has anybody else anything to say on 
that? Personally, I think the policy there is the same 
policy that applies in going to a different cotton. 


Mr. Crow: Absolutely. 


Mr. Splawn: For instance, if we were going from one 
staple to another, going to Pima cotton, for example, after 
being on short staple, we know it will take less twist for 
the long staple; and in rayon we know it takes less twist 
for a larger denier. 


Light Weight Paper Tubes 


The next question is: “Have any of you had any ex- 
perience im spinning on the new light-weight paper 
tubes?” 

| understand that some mills (only a few; one in Harts- 
ville, | think, and two or three in Georgia) are experi- 
menting with those things. The mills are pretty well 
scattered. Has anybody here had any experience with 
them or does anybody know anything about them? Judg- 
ing from the number of us here, I think if none of us 
want to say anything about this thing we had better go to 
reading upon it, because it is coming. In other words, we 
men who worry with vibrating spindles, unbalanced bob- 
bins, not enough yarn in the package, etc., I believe shall 
have to get down to that. 


Remedy for Spindles Throwing Oil 


We will go on to the next topic: “What is the remedy 
for stopping spinning spindles from throwing out oil other 
than cutting the spindle speed?”’ 

What do you think about that? Can anyone suggest a 
remedy? Mr. Bagwell? 
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R. F. Bagwell, Supt., The D. E. Converse Co., Glen- 
dale, S. C.:| Mr. Chairman, I really do not know. | 
should think, for the high speed we are having in this day 
and time, possibly we shall have to change to a ‘heavier 
oll. Possibly that might be of some help. It seems that 
on high speeds there is great difficulty in holding that 
light spindle oil. I understand some mills have gotten very 
good results from heavier oil. Whether that is right or not 
I could not say. 


Mr. Splawn: It seems logical, at any rate. 


Mr. Brannan: Isn't it the practice of most oil men and 
mill men that the higher the spindle speed the thinner the 
spindle oil they use? 


Mt. Splawn: I know that is what they tell us. 

Is the gentleman that asked this question in the house? 
Of course, bad bolsters, dirty rolls, and other things will 
cause that. You might not think that dirty rolls will do 
it, but if you let the rolls and bolsters pack up with cotton 
that cotton is just a wick; it will pull the oil right out. 
Sometimes you can stop some of this trouble by cleaning 
the rolls and bolsters and keeping the cotton out of there. 
Then I have seen thousands and thousands of spindles 
running with no oil ring at all, and I expect I have put on 
a half million. 

| believe Mr. Bagwell is right about the weight of the 
oil, and keeping the spindle bases clean will do as much 
for this trouble as anything else. We are leaving out the 
speed, you understand. 


Drafts 


Our time is about up, and we must hurry on. The next 
question is: “What are the maximum and minimum drafts 
on long-drajt spinning, making 30/1 yarn with a front 
roll speed of 125 R.P.M., on an 8" bobbin, 634," traverse. 
1-13/16" ring, No. 1 flange, 34" gauge frame?” 

Some of you who are running long-draft spinning tell 
us something about that. 


Joe C. Cobb, Supt., Startex Mills, Tucapau, S. C.: We 
ought to know the staple of the cotton. 


Mr. Splawn: Let’s assume it is 1-1/16”. 


Mr. Brannan: I would say that with 1-1/16” cotton 
we get mighty good results with 17 draft. You can run it 
up, very satisfactorily, to 20; but we get the best results 
right around 17 and 18. That is my experience with 
1-1/16" cotton. 


Mr. Splawn: 17 and 18. What do you think about 
that, Mr. Cobb? 


Mr. Cobb: We have a draft, roughly, of 19 on 1-1/16”" 
cotton, double roving, with 120 front roll speed. I think 
you can have too short a draft as well as too long a draft. 
The only way I think you can determine that is to make 
your own tests, going down as low as possible and then 
going up high, watching your break and the evenness of 
your yarn. That is the only way I know to determine it. 
We have not determined it; we have not made any thor- 
ough tests on it. 


Mr. Splawn: What do you think, Mr. Ray? You have 
some new long draft, haven’t you? 

George Ray, Spinner, Victor Plant, Victor-Monaghan 
Co., Greer, S. C.: I did not know that anyone is running 


as low a speed as that on long draft spinning. However, 
we have a draft of 21 on our 30s warp, and it is very sat- 
isfactory. We have satisfactory breaking strength. 

Mr. Splawn: Double or single? 

Mr. Ray: Double roving, 3.00 hank. 

Mr. Splawn: What roll speed do you get with that? 

Mr. Ray: 135. 

Mr. Splawn: That is not bad. 


Mr. Brannan: 1 should like to ask Mr. Cobb if he 
thinks he would get better results if they had balanced 
equipment and could draft around 16 or 17. Sometimes, 
you know, a man’s equipment forces him to do things In a 
certain way. If he had balanced equipment in every re- 
spect, | wonder if he thinks it would make better yarn. 


Mr. Splawn: What do you think about that, Mr. Ray? 


Mr. Ray: 1 have not had much experience, but it seems 
to me a draft of 20 to 21 is conservative. Personally | 
should nét want to draft less than 18 with my long draft. 


Mr. Splawn: This is adding a little bit to the question, 
but what do you find your end breakage is, approximate- 
ly, on that? 


Mr. Ray: We have not made any actual tests on that. 
but I would think around 30, just from observation. 


Mr. Splawn: That is extra good. 
What do you think about it, Mr. Cobb? How does 
your end breakage run? 


Mr. Cobb: Qur.end breakage would be nearer 40. We 
do not have as good end breakage. 


Mr. Splawn: That is not bad. But 30 is excellent, in 
my opinion. 


Mr. Brannan: 1 think you are right. 


Mr. Splawn: Frankly, with normal conditions, not only 
with long draft but with conventional draft, | have found 
that from, say, 40s and 50s down the end breakage will 
go a little under your count and be good. As the count 
goes up it changes its direction. That has been my expe- 
rience. I have had just a little bit of experience with long 
draft, but that was when some of you men possibly were 
not looking at it so strongly. 

Mr. Cobb: We were running 3.15 hank roving single 
on our filling. We made our ends-down test and went to 
2.50 hank, single, and made our ends-down test and did 
not find any appreciable difference either way, and our 
break remained practically the same. So we were losing 
just that much money in the card room by sticking to the 
lower draft. We went from our lighter hank roving to 
heavier, and it did not make any appreciable difference in 
our ends down. 


Mr. Splawn: When it comes to the matter of ends 


down, I have had different men ask what the roll speed is | 


and what the spindle speed is. I think the best answer to 
those questions is arrived at there right on the job and is 
what makes the largest number of ends run best. With 
long draft I have not had much experience. When it first 
started, though, I think I can safely say it started in the 
plant where I had what little experience I have had. | 
also had a little experience in New Bedford on fine num- 
bers. The first thing we found was that we had to go 
over the machinery pretty well. It was new machinery. 
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We found the twist hurt us more than anything else. The 
drafts were around from 20'% to 22 at the start. I believe 


that later a good many men went down to 16. Later they 
went back to 18, 19, 20 and 21. I have not had so much 
experience with that. 


Twist Per Inch Best for Spooling 


Let's take up the last question: “What twist. per inch 
do you find best on 30/1 yarn, for spooling on Barber- 
Colman spoolers with a speed of 1350 yards per minut: 
on the spooler?” 

How do you find that, Mr. Ray? What do you think 
would be best? 


Mr. Ray: 1 think with 1-1/16”. 
Mr. Splawn: What do your tailings run? 


Mr. Ray: We have not made any exhaustive test on 
tailings since we have been running long draft. They are 
not very high, at any rate. 


Mr. Splawn: How do you find that, Mr. Cobb? I be- 
lieve you are drafting about 18 on long draft. 


Mr. Cobb: Yes. sir. 


Mr. Splawn: What do you find best on the Barber- 
Colman spooler? 


Mr. Cobb: We have not made any test as to which is 
the best twist. Our main trouble is with gouts. If we could 
just eliminate our gouts we would not have to worry much 
about twist. 


Mr. Brannan: 1 think Mr. Ray is about right on that 

twist. I ran some tests on that based on my warper win- 
ders, not so much on throw-outs. Throw-outs ran about 
8 per cent. The stops averaged about 7. They ran from 
3 to 9 but averaged about 7 to a 31,000- 
4.40 they averaged about 8.5. I ran 4.75, and they aver- 
aged about 8.5. I believe you get better warping and 
spooling from about 4.40 to 4.60 than you do with either 
lower or higher twist. The average stops for 31,000 yards 
are about 8.5 to the beam. 


yard beam. On 


Mr. Lockman: Have you end pull cheese, or what? 
Mr. Brannan: End pull cheese. 


Mr. Ray: If I understood Mr. Brannan, he said 8.5 
stops per beam. Is that right? 


Mr. Brannan: The average per beam is running around 
8.5 stops per 31,000 yards, and my throw-outs run from 
8 to about 10 per cent. They average about 8 on 4.60 
times the square. I find I get better results right there 
than I do anywhere else. 


Mr. Crow: 1 know the time is getting short, but 1 
should like to revert to Question No. 1 for a moment. Mr. 
Brannan said he was going to differ with me, and I ex- 
pected him to, but he entirely agreed with what I said. |] 
was referring to which tells the best story, beats per inch 
or beats per pound, not to changing beats per inch to 
beats per pound. I agree with Mr. Brannan that you can 
change the beats per inch or beats per pound by changing 
the delivery part of the machine and not changing the 
speed of the beater, but I will guarantee Mr. Brannan 
that he can not change the beats per pound without 
changing the beats per inch by so doing, either up or 
down. 
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Mr. Brannan: You are right. 


Mr. Splawn: Has anybody any comments to make on 
that? 

Mr. Crow: The only difference is whether you want to 
increase or decrease the speed of the machine. 


Mr. Brannon: 1 think Mr. Crow will agree with me 
that the average carder and the average superintendent, 
or most carders and most superintendents, if the occasion 
demands a change (and fancy mills do it more than plain 
ones), will not change the picker but will change only the 
lap, and nothing else. But it is absolutely necessary to 
change the picker. That is, if it was right to start with. li 
you were not, maybe the other side is right. 


Mr. Splawn: That ends the discussion and I will turn — 


the meeting back to the chairman. 

Chairman Simmons: Mr. Splawn, I think you had a 
very good discussion, even though the crowd is small. 

There were a few more questions mailed in to us that 
folks wanted discussed, but it is past time for adjourn- 
ment now, and we shall have to leave them for the spring 
meeting. 

(The meeting then adjourned at 12:30 p. m.) 


New Textile Laboratory 


Fred A. Mennerich announces the opening of a new 
laboratory devoted exclusively to the microscopical in- 
vestigation of routine and research problems in the textile 
held. He-is specializing in microscopical fiber identifica- 
tion and composition, wool grading, denier analysis and 
other tests which are solved with the aid of a microscope. 
Another specialty is the taking of photomicrographs to 
record the defects or show the perfect construction of 
yarns and fabrics, and to compare the size, shape and 
evenness of fibers as they appear in longitudinal or cross- 
section mounts. He has the equipment for taking photo- 
micrographs from magnifications of 2 times to 3,000 
times. 

His laboratory for textile microscopy and photomicro- 
graphy -is located at 42 Roosevelt avenue, Jersey City, 
N. J. Mr. Mennerich will gladly send literature and price 


list on the work that he is doing. 


Jacobs Licences Canada Concern 


W. Irving Bullard, president of E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co.., 
Danielson, Conn., announces the beginning of production 
of the line of Jacobs products in Montreal, Canada, in the 
plant of J. C. McLaren Belting Co., of that city, under a 
licensing agreement with full manufacturing co-operation 
and interchange of personnel. 

The manufacture of Jacobs Reinforced Canvas Lug 
Straps, Check Straps and other loom accessories in Can- 
ada has become necessary as a result of the high tariff 
wall that exists between the two countries and rapid re- 


placement of the English type of weaving machinery with 


high speed American looms. 


Like old friends 
they wear well 


DIAMOND FINISH rings are the product of 66 years of 
Specialization by the world's largest ring plant. To a great 
many mill men, the diamond trademark is an old friend, 
representing rings that can be depended upon to wear 
long and well. For the ultimate in ring value, get 
acquainted with our high-polish finish and with our various 
sacle designs (Automatic Oil-lubricated, Curved Web, 
Multiple-groove Grease Ring, etc.}. 


WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF RING HOLDERS 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING co. 
Makers of Spinning Twister R ings stnce 1S73 


s* 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette. Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALGERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicagr 
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THRIFTY 


In his “Poor Richard's Almanac,’ reputed to 
be the most widely read book in the world 
with the single exception of the Bible, Ben- 
jamin Franklin stressed the virtues of thrift. 


We, too, stress the virtues of thrift at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, but not at the expense 
of comfort. Our 1200 large rooms, all with 
bath, are moderately priced. Our food bas won 
the praise of visiting gourmets. 


THE 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIA'S FOREMOST HOTEL 


SAMUEL EARLEY Managing Director 


A GREAT HOTEL 
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Self contained. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more 
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Year End Textile Review 
(Continucd From Page 5) 


lew of them have altered their concepts to the extent that 
would seem necessary to hold their place in retail distri- 
bution. To operate retail establishments by formula seems 
to be the dominant trend; undoubtedly, this has been 
carried too far and a change in emphasis is warranted. It 
is most important to the textile fraternity that the relative 
position of the department store be maintained. The 
spread of wholesale purchasing power is a major stabiliz- 
ing force; its concentration, if carried to an extreme, is an 
opposite influence. Through their textile trade associa- 
tions and by individual contact, much assistance can be 
contributed to accelerate the pace of change in depart- 
ment store procedures. A questioning and enlightened 
public is a force which operates to the same end. While it 
may seem at first glance that all this does not directly 
concern our industry, we estimate it as one of the funda- 
mental impacts upon its future. 


General Views 


The tendency for late Spring buying which has been 
experienced in recent years is likely to be encouraged by 
the fact that in 1940 Easter comes on March 24th—the 
earliest in twenty-seven years. More especially does this 
effect buying in the colder regions of the country. The 
period of largest consumption of strictly Spring textiles 
has come to span the months of March to July; therefore, 
in planning 1940 operations, this fact should be kept in 
mind, 

While labor and other manufacturing costs advanced 
measurably in the last three months of the year, we do 
not feel that costs will continue to rise sharply throughout 
the new vear. We look for changes of only moderate and 
workable dimensions. In anticipation of operation of the 
Wage and Hour Law in October, many mills felt that it 
was desirable to pile up goods to escape the increased 
labor costs involved. This attitude is certain to be altered 
materially in the present circumstances, as higher labor 
costs and restricted prices should combine to discourage 
any such desire. 

The necessity for fabric diversification is more pressing 
than it ever has been, and the risks are smaller. Those 
who in 1939 have produced and marketed new weaves 
and finishes, have proven the verity of this statement. 
The new development calls for intelligent selection, force- 
ful presentation, and accredited sponsorship——in a word, 
hard work. It does not sell itself; it demands interpreta- 
tion. The substantial sale of good cottons, high-class 
ginghams, chambrays and seersuckers, variations of card- 
ed weaves, the expansion in vat-dyed work clothing mate- 
rial, in rayon specialties, in men’s wear, in sports novelties 
and in shirtings, are but some of the fruits of diversifica- 
tion which have created increased profits and sales. Inci- 
dent to this development, some mill managements who 
thought their machinery was capable of producing only 
staples, have discovered that their equipment was quite 
flexible when ingenious and practical minds were applied 
to their problem. This avenue of effort offers hopeful 
possibilities for the new year. 

Subject to the unpredictable possibilities which evist in 
war times and which in our judgment can only be met as 
actualities, we anticipate a satisfactory textile year. We 
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look for a relatively narrow price range in large volume 
staples in both cotton and rayon fabrics. The basic prob- 
lems of our industry are likely to persist. Our methods, 
our merchandising, and our management will not be ex- 
empt from the need for improvement. The well organized 
converter or printer of textiles performs an economic 
service which justifies support by the industry. He does 
a most efficient job; indeed, competition allows for no 
other possibility. Yet some grey sellers have thoughtless- 
ly lost sight of these considerations and in their anxiety 
for business have encouraged the cutting of corners which 
has caused exaggerated price weakness and has under- 
mined confidence. As a matter ‘of sound public policy the 
results of these practices should be reviewed. The great- 
est good to the greatest number is a rule which might well 
be applied. 

Co-ordination of production and merchandising will 
continue as the overwhelming enigma of all textile mar- 
kets and in this no cure-alls are likely. The highest hope 
for progress here rests with man power. We are all too 
prone to generalize about textiles as if all competitive 
efforts are equally well organized, and therefore all af- 
fected in like manner by the tides of trade developments. 
To do this is to minimize the fact that in every phase ours 
is a highly individualized activity. This building and co- 
ordinating of personnel is the most difficult route to a 
sounder textile order. It is not _purchasable as is machin- 
ery; it calls for a leadership of integrity, better than 
average natural gifts and training which an only result 
from years of effort. In sum, superior organizations looms 
as a first consideration in success. Without it, the best of 
machinery is less effective; with it, success is inescapable. 


Conclusion 


A most unusual and interesting textile year is about to 
clese. On balance and in the aggregate, the industry 
shows profits and progress for the period. This composite 
result includes the total of rayon yarn production, the 
processing, weaving, and finishing of both cottons and 
rayons, the conversion thereof, plus the distribution of 
grey and finished goods. That is to say, the whole of 
textile activities delivered a creditable performance, and 
all indications point to the fact that an equally satisfac- 
tory accomplishment should be recorded next year. 

Business men are citizens at one and the same time, 
and as such are engaged in the larger duty of making 
democracy work. The world crisis puts upon them new 
obligations which demand that they submit their every 
act to careful self-scrutiny. The criterion of a successful 
1940 will not alone be what our balance sheet shows, but 
how that result was accomplished from a social stand- 
point. Were we a constructive force, or were we selfishly 
destructive in our conduct ,and therefore oblivious of the 
challenges to freedom which have been thrown at the de- 
mocracies? Did we violate the privileges of our free 
economy? Or did we advance the standards of business 
conduct? Though it may not seem so, no less than our 
nation’s future is implicated in the kind of answers we are 
able to make to these questions—na less than the way 
our children shall live! 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 15 Augusta 
St., Greenville, S. C.; 390 S. Second St., Memphis, Tenn. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich Sou. Offices 
Court Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Rooms 716-19, 101 Marietta St. Bldeg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 846 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.: 1005-6 Ameri- 
can Bide.. Cincinnati, Ohio: 619 Mercantile Bidg., Dallas, Tex 
201 Petroleum Bidg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.; 310 Mutual 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., 620 S. 5th St., Architects and Bldrs. 
Exhibit Bidg., Louisville, Ky.; 1433 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 4&4 CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. 
Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Hugh Puckett, Southern sales 
Mer. Reps., John D. Hunter, C. B. Suttle, Jr., A. W. Foley, 
(“harlotte Office: Kk. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St Birmingham, Ala.: 
Jack B. Button, 1202 W. Market St., Greensboro, N. C.;: Eugene 
H. Driver, 272 14th St.. N. B., Atlanta, Ga.;: Wilton H. Earle, Jr.., 
409 Westfield Ave., Greenville, 8S. C. 


AMERICAN: MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. lL Southern 
Plants, Charlotte, N. C., and Atlanta, Ga 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. 1. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, 602 Commerc ial Bank Bildg., Charlotte, 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO. (Textile Division), Lancaster, Pa. 
Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. Cc. J. V. Ashley. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN CO., Inc., Provide (“hester 
Mddyv. asst. sales met 405-804 Woodside Ide (jreenville. S 
Sou. Reps Frank Johnson, 1268, Charlotte, N. ¢ hobert 
tuck box “O04. CGreenvill s. C.: Harold T. Buck. 1615 12th 
St (Columbus, Cia \\ (“hester Cobh, Hotel Russell Erskine. 
hiuntsvill Ala Flovd Burns, Jr... Box 198. Durham. N. C 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices. 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, ‘Central Ave., 5. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta. Ga. 
Succeeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division. (See 
this: company’s listing.) 


AUFFMORDT @ CO., C. A., 2 Park Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., 8S. L. Diggle, Jr., 522 Hawthorne Lane, Charlotte, 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Distributor, 
(‘arolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ul Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 5. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. Cc. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spart: unburg, S. C.:; R. C. 
Young, 1546 Stanford Place, Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson 
P. O. Box 592, LaGrange, Ga 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Pa. 
Sou. Rep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, me. Sy 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte. 
N. ©, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices ‘and Ww arehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt.., 
Box 127, Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady Gil- 
bert, Box 342, Phone 1132, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., 


lr Dana H. Alexander, 900 Woodside Blidge., Phone 3718. Green- 
ville, S. C.; Geo. B. Moore Box isl, Phone 822, Spartanburg, 
S Bovee L. Hox 325. Phone 469 LaGrange, Ga. Stocks 
carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.: 
(‘onsolidated Krokerage (Co., Greenville, 8S. C Bonded Service 
Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.: Farmers Bonded W are house, Roanoke 


Rapids, N. ¢ 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Rep., C. 
T. Broun, Wilder Bkig.., Charlotte, 


CORN PRODUCTS. REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place. New 
York City. Corn Products Sales C 0., Greenville. S.cC.. John R. 
White, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Blde., Spar- 
tanbure. 8S. C., a" Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Blid¢e.. 
Atianta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
Security Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala... L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston. Mass. Sou Of- 
fice, Woodside Bldg Greenville. S. Cc. Southern Tape Agent: 
Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Roll Agents: 
Dixie Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & 
Sons, Burlington, N. C.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon. Ga.: 
Morrow Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Greenville Roll & 
Leather Co., Greenville, S. C. Take Up Roll Agent: M. Brad- 
ford Hodges, Box 752. Atlanta, Ga. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton. Mass Sou. Rep.., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L 
Ashiey, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga.: John H. O'Neill. P. O. Box 
720, Atlanta, Ga. H.-Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartan- 
burg, C. 


DIEHL MFG. CO., Elizabethport, N. J. Textile Dept., P. N 
Thorpe & Co., 267 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Offices 
Chariotte, N. C., 617 Johnston Bidge.. James H. Lewis: Atlanta, 
Ga., 172 Trinity Ave., S.W., S. G. Boyd: Dallas. Tex , 2nd Unit 
Santa Fe Bide., Olin Duff 


_ DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C., 
Charlotte, N. C, 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk. Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St.. W., Atlanta, Ga.. W. M. Mitchell: Spartanburg, 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS € Co., Inc., E. t., Organic Chemi- 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., Wilmington. 
Del. John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mer.: D. C Newman, Asst. 
Sou. Sales Mer.: J. D. sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.: E. P. 
Davidson, Asst. Mer. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 S 
Church St., Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Con- 
stable, J. P, Franklin, J. F. Gardner. L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, 
W. R. Ivey, S. A. Pettus. A. W. Picken. N. R. Vieira, Charlotte 
Office; J. T. McGregor, Jr.. James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bide.. og gia N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd. 
804 Provident Bldg.. Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, T. R 
Johnson, : Greenville. CG W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher. Jr.. 
W. A. Howard. Columbus. Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: 
Tom Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS € Co., inc., E. 1., The R. & H 
Chemicals Dept. Main Office. Wilm ington, Del.; Charlotte Of- 
fice, 414 S. Church St.. LeRoy Kennette, District Sales Mer 
Reps., J. L. Moore. Technic al Man, Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman. 
114 5S. Church St.; N. P. Arnold, 1254 B. Lake Road. Atlanta Ga.., 
Technical Service Man. Rn. ©, Cochrane, 354 Pine Tree TDrives 
Atlanta. Ga., Salesman: W.F Murphy, 1106 19th Ave.. Nashvilk 


Tenn., Ceramic Salesman 
EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bildg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO.. Lawrence, Mass. Sou Plant 
118% W. Fourth St., ¢ sharlotte, N. C. George Field. Mer.: Geo 
Bahan. District Rep 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Wldg., Charlotte. 


FIDELITY MACHINE Co., 3908-18 Frankford Ave.. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps., John E. Fox, First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: R. C. Aycock, $11 Provident Bide.. 
Chattanooga. Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield. Mass. Sou. Office, 1314 
Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N, 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St... Providence, R. |] 
FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants. 


Southern Franklin Process ( O.. Greenville, S 
lin Process Co., ¢ Mattanooga, Tenn. 


« 


; Central Frank 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. N. C 
C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. teps., J. W. 

gan, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. Borden. Grace 
American Blidg., Richmond, Va.: D. Wige. Wainwright 
Bldg., Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Blidg.., 
Bluefield, W. Va.;: H. C. Moshell. Peoples Bank Bldg., Charles 
ton, S. C.: P. W. Black, Greenville, S. C.: H. G. Thompson. 
Bristol, Tenn. 


tea- 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York 
City. Sou. Office and W arehouse. 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N., 
C., B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CoO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses. Atlanta. Ga., E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.: 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston. Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. 
Coles, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell. Dist. Mer.;: Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O’ Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. Fr. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
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ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.: Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mer.; Ft Worth. Tex.. A. . Keen, Mer.;: Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer Louisville. Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.; 


Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.: New Orleans, La.., B Willard, Mer.: Richmond, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., I A. Uhr, Mer 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga., W. J. Seibert, Mger.; Dallas 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mer.: Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St.. N. W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Gastonia, 
N . W. G. Hammer; Greenville, S. C., W. J. Moore, Ralph 


Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden. 
GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville. S. C 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.; T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
S. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: rR. G turkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New 
York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.: New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex.; Louisville, Ky.;: Toledo, O 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, 
Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanbure, S. C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala 


H &€ B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. L Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldge.. 
Atianta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Aet.: Johnston Blidge... Charlotte, N 
C., Elmer J. McVey, Mer.: Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, 
tributors—Burkart-Schier 
Hercules: Powder Co.., 
Ga.: Hercules 
Warehouses 


New York City. 


Dis- 
Tenn. ; 


Wilmington, Del. 
Chemical Co.. Chattanooga. 

Paper Makers Chemical Div., Atlanta, 
Powder Co., Johnston Blidz., Charlotte. 

American Storage and Warehouse Co., 505-513 
Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511-513 
Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.: South Atlantic Bonded WwW arehouse 
‘“orp., Washington and Macon Sts., Greensboro, N 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CoO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Distrib- 
utors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro N. C.: Textile Mill 
Supply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia. N. C.: Sullivan Hdw Co., Anderson, 
S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford. Spartanbure. S. C Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greenville, S. C.. and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky 

HOLLISTER, E. W., Box 721, 


Spartanburg, S. C. Distributor 


in N. C. and 8S. C. for The Merrow Machine Co. and American 
Safety Table Co. Merrow parts and supplies stocked at Spar- 
tanburg. 


HOUGH SHADE CORP., Janesville, Wis. Sou. 
B. Barton, Jr., 223 Mortgage Guarantee Blidg., 
H. Hughes, P. O. Box 454, Greenville, 8S. C. 


HOUGHTON &€ CO., E. F., 240 W 
Pa.. W. H 


Reps., James 
Atlanta, Ga.; 


Somerset St 


Philadelphia, 
Brinkley Sou. Sales Mer., 1301 W. Morehead St., 


(“harlotte, N. ¢ Sou. Reps., C. L. Elgert, 7 St. Paul St., Balti- 
more, Md.; T. E. Hansen, 414 N. Sheppard St., Richmond, Va.; 
S. P. Schwoyer, 507 N. Main St., High Point, N. C.; D. O. Wyle 


W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; L. L. Brooks, P. O. Box 


263, Griffin, Ga.: W. L. Meisle i161 Cloverhurst Ave Athens, 
Ga.; J. J. Reilly, 1830 Peachtree, Apt. No. 17, Atlanta, Ga.; H. J 
Reid OS Hillerest Ave Decatur, Ga.: V. C. Shadden, 1821 Au- 
hurndal Ave Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. W. B Anke s, 701 N. San 
Jacinto, Houston, Tex G. J. Reese, 527 S. Front St.. New Or 
lean 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. E. 


253 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, 
Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 


3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 
HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Warcester, Mass. Sou. Office 
and Plant, 244 Forsyth St.. S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Mel- 


chor, Sou. Agent: S. W. Rep... Russell A Singleton Co,, inc., 
Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex.: J. Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., 3S 
W.. Atlanta. Ga.: Carl M. Moore, 833 York St., Gastonia, N. C. 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, lowa Southeastern Sales 
Rep., Chester M. Goodyear, 1284 Piedmont Ave., N. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Warehouse stocks at Greenville, S. C., Winston-Salem, N. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Ex- 
ecutive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.: Sou. Sales 
Mer., S. B. Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, 5S. C.; Sou 
Mer.. Dan B. Griffin. P. O. Box 1036, Greensboro, N. C.: Sou. 


Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp... Box 544, Charlotte, 
_. < Sou. Distributors Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro 
N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Sup- 
ply Co., Charlotte, N. C Gastonia, 


Gastonia Supply Co., 
N. C.; Shelby Supply Co Shelby, N - Sullivan 
Co., Anderson, 8S. C.: Montgomery & inc., Spartan- 
burg, S. C.: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Greenville 
Textile Supply Co., Greenville. 5. C Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta. Ga.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.;: Industrial Sup- 
plies. Inc.. LaGrance, Ga.: The Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Pirmingham, Ala. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres 


Hardware 


Lockhart, Ala. 


814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Columbus. O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou 


KEEVER STARCH CO., 
side Bide.. Greenville, S. C.: 


Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C Sou. Reps., 
Claude B. ler. P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.: Luke J. Castile, 
924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace, Home- 


wood, Birmingham, Ala. 


4] 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Rens., A. Henry Gaede, P. 0. Box 1083, Char- 
lotte, N. C., and W. R. Sargent, P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 
New England Office, 


Woodside Bide.. 
Buffineton Bide... Fall River, 


(reenville, 5. 
Mass 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn 
cE. W. Hoilister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.; R More- 
land, P. ©) Box 895. Atlanta, Ga 


MOCCASIN BUSHING CO., 
bers: Odell Mill Supply Co.. 
Co., Shelby, N. C.; Greenville Textile Supply oe 
C.; M. C. Thurston Co., Richmond, Va.; Ferebee-Johnson Co., 
Lynchburg, Va.: Knoxville Belting Co., Knoxville. Tenn.: Miss. 
Foundry & Mch. Co., Jackson, Miss.: Corinth Machine Co., Cor- 
inth, Miss.; Industrial Supplies Co., LaGrange, Ga.; Philips Hdw 
& Supply Co.., Columbus, Ga.: Macon Supply Co., Macon, Ga 
Owen-Richards Co., Birmingham, oa.; Matthews-Morse Sales 
Co., 909 S. Mint St., Charlotte, ! ; 


Tenn. Sou. Job- 
Shelby Supply 
Greenville, 3S. 


Chattanoora 
(jreenshoreo, N. C.: 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Spartanbure, S.C. Gen. 
Mer., Paul C. Thomas. Sou. Reps., Jos. P. Carter, E. H. Thom- 
as. Mer. Chemical Div., T. J. Bovd. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., Inc., General Of- 
fice, 40 Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase. Res. Mer 
201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.: Kenneth Mackenzie. Asst. to 
Res. Mer., 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. Salesmen 
Morse, 201 W. First St... Charlotte, N CC: W. L Barker, 201 W 
First St., Charlotte, N. C.: R. B. Murdoch. 201 W. First St.. 


charlotte, N. C.: Harry lL. Shinn. 201 W. First St.. Charlotte 
C.: A. R. Okerstrom, 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.: J 
Shuford. Jefferson-Standard Bide.. 


Greensboro. N. C.: J A 
Greensboro, N. C.: H. A. I 
Chattanooga., Tenn 


Parker, Jefferson-Standard Bldc.. 
1006 James Bide.. 
1906 James Bide... Chattanooga 
Savings Bank Blide.. Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. 
Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.: Frank L. Feagle, 3300 St 
Ave., Apt. No. 4, New Orleans, La.: FE. L. Pemberton. 
St.. Favetteville. N. C 


Charlee 


$24 Dick 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., Main Office. 111 Broadway. New 
York. Branches: 659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati. 0.: Widener 
Bildg., Philadelphia, Pa. (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.): (Atlantic 


Branch), Georgia Lead Div.. 
nah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co., Bay St. Extension and 
Canal St., Savannah. Ga.: John T Le wis & Bros. Co., Pier 1. 
S. E. Corner Light and Pratt Sts., Baltimore, Md.; F. V. Gunn 
& Co., 1422 East Cary St.., Richinond. Va Sou. Sales Reps. 
a K. Brown, 1670 Cornell Road. N. E.. Atlanta. Ga.: J. K 

‘ampbell, Cor. Jacksboro Pike and Oak Park Drive, Fountain 
City, Tenn.: Angus P. Gunn, 4011 Mt. Vernon St., Richmond. 


Atianta. Ga Warehouses Savan- 


Va.: R. S. Haves, 2305 Fourth Ave tichmond., Va : C. Wallace 
Jackson, 1709 Fort Bragg Road, Fayetteville, N. C.;: T. B. Long- 
hurst, 301 S. Union St., Concord, N. C 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and W archouse, 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., L. E. Taylor, Charlotte. N.C. Sou 
Reps.. Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. C.: H. P. Askew, Box 272. 
Atlanta, Ga.; Wm. 8S. Johnstone, P. O. Box $93, Gastonia. N. C 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua. N. H 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191,. Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, S. C.. Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. 
Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford. Mass. Sou. Rep., John P. Bat- 
son, P. O. Box 614, Greenville, 


NORLANDER MACHINE co., New Bedford. Mass Sou 


Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia. 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP.., Stamford. Conn 
Sou. Rep... FE. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza. ¢ ‘harlotte, 

ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Reps.. 


Edwin W. Kliumph 
Clift C 


2018 Dilworth Road 
Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive. 


PABST SALES CO. 
Rep., W. A. Pardue. 
Warehouse Co., 


West, Charlotte, N. C.: 
Charlotte, N. Cc 


221 N. LaSalle St.. 
Anderson, S. C. Sou 
Greenville, S. C 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., 
lotte, N. C. 


Chicago. Ill Sou. 
Warehouse. Textils 


Plants at Fitchbure. Mass 
Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Blidge 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave.. 
City; Cedar Rapids, lowa: P. G. Wear. Sou 
Ses Kirby, E. C. Kontz, J. H. Almand, Atlanta Office: 
©. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, N. C.; G. L. Morrison, Spartanburg. 
S. C.; T. H. Nelson, Charlotte, N. C.;: W. R. Brown. Dallas. Tex 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 


PERKINS & SON, 


. and Char- 


New York 
Sales Mer., Atlanta 


inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Sou. 
fices and Warehouses: Baltimore, Md.; Birmingham. Ala.: 
Charlotte, N. C.; Dallas, Tex.; El Paso, Tex.;: Fort Worth, Tex.: 
High Point, N. C.; Houston, Tex.: Knoxville, Tenn.: Memphis, 
Tenn.; Nashville, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; Richmond. Va.: 
Savannah, Ga. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc.., 


Philadelphia, Pa.. Sou. Rep., 
H. G. Mayer, 414 Johnston Bide 


Charlotte. N. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO., (Group Accident 
and Health and Welfare Plans Div.) Chattanooga. Tenn 
Southeastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Bldg., Gastonia. N. ¢. 


THE PURE OIL CO., Industrial Sales 
Division Office, 140 Spring St., S. W., 
Mer. 


Dept.. Southeastern 
Atlanta, Ga., O. T. Clark 


| 
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RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
_Reps.., lL. H. Schwoebel, 513 N. Spring St., Winston-Salem. 
N a i Ww Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville. S. C A. 5S. Jay, 
1600 S zist St.. Birmingham. Ala.: J. T Hoffman. 88 Forsyth 


St 5S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer., 
88 Forsytn st.. 8. Ww . Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta. Ga. 
RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Henry Anner, Box 1515. Greenville. Ss Cc 
ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Green- 


ville, 5. C., John R. Roy, Representative. 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St.. 
Sou. Office and Supply Depot. Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, 
Seu. Agent; Atlanta, Ga... John L Graves and Miles A. Comer. 
Selling Agents: Greenville. 5S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling Agent 


Boston, Mass. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO.., City, 
old P. Goller, Greenville. S. © 
Mil.on Ave., Edge ‘wood, R. 


N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
Alexander W. Anderson, 10 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY 4&@ CO., 748 Rice Sst.. N. W., Atlanta. Ga. 

SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE. 
houses: Richmond, Va.. 1017-19 Main St.; Charlotte, N. 
W. First St.; Spartanburg, S. C.. 158 FE. Main St.:° Columbia, 
5. C., 1713 Main St.; Atlanta, Ga., 70 Broad S8t.. N. W.: Colum- 
bus, Ga., 1038 Broadway; Nashville, Tenn.. 711 Church St. ; 


Cleveland. ©. Sou. Ware- 


C., 222 


Chattanooga, Tenn., 826-28 Broad St.: Birmingham, Ala., 2016 
Third Ave., N.; Montgomery, Ala.. 33 Commerce 8t.: Knoxville, 
Tenn., 314 5S. Gay St. Sou. Reps E. H. Steger, 222 W. ist St.. 


Charlotte. N. C.: R. B Olney, 158 E. Main St., Spartanburg. S. 
che ee Mast en, 1300 W. 4th St., Winston-Salem. N. C.: T. R 
Moore, 501 Westover Ave., Roanoke, Va.: G. N. Jones. 207 
Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C W. H. Mastbrook. 4207 Oakland 
Ave., Greensboro, N. C.: John Limbach, 70 Broad st.. N. W. 
Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 3 Columbus Sta... Nashville. 
©. A. King, 4001 Hanover Ave., Richmond, Va.: M. P 
1038 Broadway, Columbus. Ga 


Tenn. : 
.Forter. 


SLAYSMAN CO., THE, 813 E. Pratt St., Baltimore. Md. 

SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., Kenosha, Wis. 
W., Atlanta, Ga.; 20 EB. 2ist St., Baltimore. Md.: 09 Main St., 
Dallas, Tex.; 119 W. Ashley St.. Jacksonville. Fla.: 2516 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo.; 940 Poydras St., New Orleans. La.: 
1645 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 2647 Washington Bivd.. St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Spring St., N. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore. Md. Warehouses Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co., 611 Rhett St.. Greenville. S. C South 


Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C. New South 
Express Lines; Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co.. 102 Boush St., 


Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. 


Branches: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.. H. O. Plere e, 
Mer.; Earl H. Walker, Ear! K. Arthurs, and Hugh Cause vy, sales- 
men. American Bank Bide... New Orleans. La... C. O Kings- 


bury, Mer.;: W. La. 
Co., Baton 


Moise, 
touge, La 


salesman. Sou. Plant, Solvay Process 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 

STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou Offices. 
Rhodes-Haverty Bidge., Atlanta, Ga.. Wm. H. 
Sou. Mer., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mer., 8t2 Montgomery Bldg... 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Geo. A. Dean. Reps., W. T. O'Steen. Green- 
ville, 5. C.; H. F. Taylor, Jr.. Monroe, N. C.: John T. Higgin- 
bothem; H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


1710 
Randolph, Jr.. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga. 
Sales and Executive Offices, Lafayette Bide., 
Sou. Reps., W. S. Lawson. care 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. P. 
Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Tenn 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., 

Rickman, care Standard-Coosa- 
Tenn.: N. P. Murphy, Guilford Blde.. 


STANDARD TYTAPE CO., Asheboro, N. C 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. 
Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia. Pa Greensboro Office. Guilford 
Bank Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. Greenville Office 
and Plant, Greenville. S. C., J. J. Kaufmann. Jr.. Asst Vice- 
Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson: Sam 
Zimmerman. Jr.: Herry Goodwin Atianta Office and Plant. 
Box 1496. Atlanta. Ga., H. Raiford Gaffnev, Barney Cole. Ver- 
non A. Graff Spinning and Twister Ring Division. Ralph 
Ragan. Southern Shuttles, Inc., Greenville, S. C. (subsidiary). 
Louts P. Batson, Pres. 


STEIN, HALL CO., 


Inc., 285 Madison Ave.. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg.. > 


New York City 
Charlotte, N. ¢€ 


Ira L.. Griffin. Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 181 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. 
ville, S. C.; D 


Lindsev St... Fall 
Walker, P. O. Box 1894. Green- 
J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanbure. S. Cc. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO.., 
Pres. and Mer. 


Charlotte, N. Cc. E. A. Terrell. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York. N. ¥. Dist 
folk. Va and Box 1722, Atlanta. Ga 
houses in all principal cities 
gart, Norfolk, Va.: D. 


Rox NO] Nor- 
Bulk Plants and Ware- 
Lubrication Engineers: P. Ro- 
Keys, Richmond, Va.: W. H. Goebel, 
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Roanoke, Va.; G. W. Wood, Goldsboro. N. C.: WP. 
(;reensboro, lL. Marlow, 
ard, Greenville, S. C.; W. N. Dulaney, Chester. S. C: lL. C 
Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. Keiser. Jr.. Atianta, Ga.: J. G 
Myers, Birmingham. Ala.; W. H. Mandy, Birmingham. Ala.: P. 
H faker, New York, N. ¥ 


Warner, 
‘harlotte, N J S Leon 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY we Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., 


& 
J. Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 


Spartanburg, 


TIDEWATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO.., 
York City. Carolinas Distributor: 
1118 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C 


17 Battery Place, New 
Heath Distributing Co., 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence. R. I Sou. 


Offices. 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta. Ga 


U S$ BOBBIN 4& SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence. Mass Sou 


Plants, Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City Tenn.; and Monticello. 
Ga. Sou. Reps., EB. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. 
N. C.: Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville. S. C.- PD. Ragan, 


High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 
U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. factory and Main Offices 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Branch Office: 1400-A° Woo dside N 
Bank Bldg.. Greenville, 8S. C. Sou. Factory ons J. S. Palmer, 
P. O. Box 626, Anderson, S. C.: L. K. Palmer P O ;ox 241 
Birmingham, Ala.; W. L. Moore, 601 Pearl St Lynchbure Va 
oggenkamp, Powhatan Apts., Floyd and Woodbine Sts... 
Louisville, Ky.; Harold H. Blomeley. 1715 Springdale Ave 
lotte, N. C.;: L. M. Hardy, 1862 S. W. 24th St Miami, Fla.: FE. J 


McMahon, R. F. D. No. 1, Box 488-B. Fort Worth. Tex Sou 
Distributors for ‘“‘Barreled Sunlight: AL AR AM A sirmingham 
Standard Building Material Co Inc., 230 S. 3lst St Montgom- 
ery; Bear Lumber Co.. 400 Lee St AR I ANS AS—Little Rock: 


Gilmore Paint & Paper Co., 20 Louisiana St. FLORIDA—Jack- 
sonville: Gill & Mulholland. 309 W_ FP; rsyth St Lakeland: Mille 
Hdwe. & Paint Co.: Miami ‘Tingk Paint Co., 49 S. W. First St.: 
Orlando: Thomas Lumber Co., Gore Ave. and Railroad: St. Au- 


gustine: ©. F, Hamblen, Inc., cor. King and Bay St Peters- 
burg: Dann-Gerow Paint Co.. Inc.. 250 Sth St and Srd Ave., S.: 
Tampa: I. W. Phillips & Co... Morgan and Rell W. Palm 
Beach: Sewell Hdwe. Co.. 528 Clematis St.;: Winter Park: Thom- 
as Lumber & Supply Co., 740 Orange Ave. GEORGIA Atlanta 


Campbell Coal 
(Graves Paint & Glass (Co.. 
gan s, iIne.. 111 W 


(o., 236-240 Marietta St.. N W 
2222 Wrynnton Road: 
troad St.: Waycross 

Lott and Mary Sts LOUIS! ANA 


Colbumbus 
Savannah: Mor- 
Hereford-Morgan Hdwe. 

Baton Rouge: Service 


Sales (o., P. O. Box 58. NORTH CAR OL, INA—Asheville: Pritch- 
ard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville. 77 Patton Ave Charlotte 
Pritchard Paint & Glass Co.. 112 W Sth St Durham: Shaw 
Paint & Wall Paper Co.. Inc... 118-115 FE Chapel Hill St.: 


boro: Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene St.: Hich Point 
Paint & Wall Paper Co., 219 E. Commerce St.: Mt Airy: W 
Merritt Co.; Raleigh: Ideal Paint & Wall Paper Co., 1 : 
bury St.; Southern Pines: Shaw Paint & Wall Paper Co., Inc., S 
East Broad St.: Winston-Salem: Vick Paint Co.. 219 W. 5th St 
OK LAHOM A—Muskogwee: Atlas Supply Co.. 418 N 
Oklahoma City: Dunn Fuel & Lumber Co.. 2220 N 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Charleston: Atlantic Paint Co.. -07 Meet- 
ing St.; Spartanburg: Montgomery & Crawford. Inc., W. Main 
St. TENNESSEE—Kingsport: General Hdwe. & Electric Co., 
Inc., 210 BE. Market St.: Knoxville: Chapman Paint & Wallpaper 
Store, 214 S. Gay St.: Memphis: Binswanger & Co. of Tennessee, 


645-655 Union Ave.: Nashville: The Fason Morgan Co.. 312 Sec- 
ond Ave., N TEXAS—Beaumont: Hicks Paint & Wall Paper 
Co,, 543 Orleans St.; Corpus Christi: Bryan D. Beck. 204 N (ha- 


parral St.; Dallas, Pratt Paint & Paper Co.. Brvan and Ervay 
Sts.; Houston: Fred G. DeYoe. 3001 Bagby St.: Lubbock New- 
som-Gibson Co., 1414 Ave. K.; Lubbock: Graham's Paint & Paper 
Co., 1209 13th St.: San Antonio: “‘Roemer.” 112 114 Main Ave 
VIRGINIA—Lynchbure: D. A. Hines Co.. Inc.. 214 12th St Nor- 
folk: The Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1041: Richm: nd: Bulling- 
ton Paint Co., Inc.. 4th and Broad Sts.: Roanoke: N;: Ison Hdwe 
Co., 17 Campbell Ave., E.: Winchester: John W. Rosenberger & 
(o., Inc., 31 8S. Braddock St. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER Co., 


159 Aborn St., Providence. R. I. 
Sou. Reps., erm) Ww. Vaughan. O. Box 792, Greenville. S 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158. Torrence, L 


Athens, Ga.: 
Maynard, P. 0. Box 456. Belmont. N. C 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., 
231 W. Washington St., 
Sales Mer. 


Hartford, Conn. Sou. 


Office. Room 
Greenville, S. C., 


Edwin Howard. Sou. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence. R. I. with Sou 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave.. P. O Rox 8&4? 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of RB. F. Barnes. 
J? Mer.. 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta. Ga 


VISCOSE CoO., 


Johnston 
Dalton, Mer. 


Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. 


WAK, 
Pres, 


Inc., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N.C. W. A. Kennedy, 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. 


Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. 


Porcher and R. |! 


Dalton, Mers.: 1317 Healey Bidge., Atlanta. Ga. Sou. Reps.., 
M. P. Thomas. Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bent- 
ley, Atlanta Office. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO.. eT, Mass 


Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette. Ga 


WINDLE & CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES 4@ CO., Passaic. N. J. Sou 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman 
Box 102, Lenoir City. Tenn. 


Reps., R 
Greensboro. N. C.: G. W. Searell. 


= | 
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humlee | 
is the Mill and 
Factory Closet 


Designed for the hard and 


continuous wear of mill, 
mill village and factory use, 
their economy in water re- 
quirements and freedom 


) 
Se 

-< from upkeep cost make 
VOGEL No. 5 Closets the 
right closets for every installation, large or small. 


Simple in construction, long in life, they have 


proved their worth in thousands of mills and mill 
villages and factories everywhere. 
Can be made semi-frost-proof by use of No. 1 valve. 


Sold only through wholesalers of plumbing supplies. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington Delaware 


For Business or Pleasure 


IN NEW YORK 


Whether you are coming to New York 
for business or for pleasure, the suc- 
cess of your trip will be enhanced by 
staying at the Vanderbilt, with its 
distinctive Park Avenue address. The 
luxurious rooms, the fine food and the 
superior service of this superb hotel 
have made it internationally famous. 


SINGLE from $4, DOUBLE from $6, SUITES from $10 


The 


ERBILT 
HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE at 34th ST.. NEW YORK 


* * 


 UNDER-heating in 


“FUEL SAVINGS 


alone have paid back the cost 
of our Powers control in less 
than 3 years” 


ttand it’s helped improve 
the efficiency and health 
of our employees. 


@® Prevent OVER and 


your factory workrooms—offices and process 
rooms. Keep each room or department at the 
right temperature with Powers automatic tem- 
perature control ee e Powers control cuts heat- 
ing costs 15 to 40%—Speeds-up production by 
increasing efficiency and output of workers— 
Helps to improve the quality of products affected 
by temperature or humidity. Write for Bulletin 200. 

THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 
1032 Jefferson Standard Bldg.,Greensboro,N.C. 
Offices in 47 Cities—See your phone directory. 


InD 


TEMPERATURE AND 
HUMIDITY CONTROL 


POWERS 


UNIFIED-TEXMOTOR 


belter than wer! 


New and practical design features have been incor- 
porated in the universally acclaimed DIEHL UNIFIED- 
TEXMOTORS to still further improve their excellent 
operating characteristics and etticiencies. 


May we, without obligation on your part, demonstrate 
how the new DIEHL UNIFIED-TEXMOTORS will 
enable you to effect important economies, save space and 
minimize maintenance on your new or modernized looms? 


DIEHL MANUFACTURING CO. «+ Elizabethport, N. J. 

Electrical Division of The Singer Manufacturing Company 

ATLANTA OFFICE.................172 TRINITY AVENUE, S.W. 

CHARLOTTE OFFICE................617 JOHNSTON BUILDING 
Textile Department 

P.N. THORPE &CO.—267 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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higher quality LUBRICANTS 


have helped us imptove production!” 


. . . Say Superintendent and Foreman in this big mill 


WwW. have had freedom from oil stains and. better 
operation from our equipment since we adopted 
the Gulf engineer's recommendations,” says this 
mill superintendent. “We find it a real economy 
to use these higher quality Gulf oils.” 


If you are seeking long-range savings and im- 
provements in the operation of your mechanical 
equipment, the experienced Gulf lubrication en- 
gineer who calls at your mill will help you. His 
contacts with many mills in the industry have given 
him a groundwork of practical knowledge of tex- 
tile plant lubrication—the kind of knowledge 
which can be translated into profits when applied 
to the operation of your equipment. He will work 
tactfully with your plant men to step up produc- 
tion efhiciency and reduce costs for maintenance, 


through improved lubrication. And you pay noth- 
ing extra for this cooperative service. 


The Gulf line of more than 400 quality oils and 
greases is quickly available to you through 1100 
Gulf warehouses located at principal distributing 
points from Maine to Texas. For prompt delivery 
of the oils and greases you need, write or phone 
your nearest distributing point today. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION + GULF REFINING COMPANY 


Gulf Building—Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICATION 


WIIH 


1 JN 4O ALISHBAINN 


qe 
“We follow the GULF ENGINEER’S recommendations 
to the letter” | 
curly 
| 
| 


